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New Organization 
Planned to Replace 
The Eastern Union 


Would Solve Commission Troubles 
By Including the Non-Con- 
ference Companies 


MEETING IN N. Y. YESTERDAY 











Committee of Ten Originally Ap- 
pointed to Regulate Syracuse 
Commission Problem 





One of the most important confer- 
ences in the history of insurance in the 
East was held yesterday at the Hotel 
Biltmore in New York City when repre- 
sentatives of a great majority of the fire 
insurance companies in the United States 
met in an effort to solve the commission 
situation in the Eastern Union territory. 
Every stock company was invited to be 
represented by an executive officer who 
had submitted to him yesterday a plan 
for a new company organization in the 
East, one which will replace the Eastern 
Union if accepted, and will also include 
most of the companies not now belong- 
ing to the Eastern Union. This con- 
structive and far-reaching commission 
plan will become a reality provided com- 
panies writing 90% of the fire insurance 
premiums in the New England and Mid- 
dle States agree to observe its provis- 
ions. 

In the opinion of many leading com- 
pany executives fire insurance underwrit- 
ing has reached a chaotic condition in 
the Eastern States because of the ex- 
cessive commissions paid for business in 
many districts. The Syracuse section of 
New York State, Rochester, N. Y., sur- 
burban Philadelphia, New Haven, Conn., 
and Worcester, Mass. are only a few 
of the outstanding examples of unregu- 
lated commissions. The plan presented 
at the Biltmore yesterday morning seeks 
to curb the rising cost of acquiring new 
business by bringing companies handling 
90% or more of the business within one 
organization. 


Similar to S. E. U. A. Plan 

The movement is similar to that ini- 
tiated in the South a year ago when after 
years of controversy a compromise plan 
was evolved which brought into the 
South-Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion practically all the companies writ- 
ing fire insurance in the section of the 
country so that today the commission 
problem is largely one of the past in 
the South. 

The movement which culminated yes- 
terday had its beginning early in 1925. 
On March 18 the companies composing 
the New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization were asked whether they 
were willing to join a movement having 
for its purpose a limitation of commis- 
sions in the Syracuse Division of the 
Rating Organization. A large majority 
replied favorably. The Syracuse Divi- 
sion comprises not only the City of Sy- 
racuse but all of New York State out- 
side of the New York metropolitan and 
suburban territories and the Buffalo dis- 
trict. 

On July 15, 1925, a conference of the 
Rating Organization companies was held 


(Continued on page 18) 











PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 144 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
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A factor 
in your choice of a company 
to represent 


The Insurance Company of North America laid the foundations 
for the American Agency system. It is only natural, therefore, that 
its service policies should offer agents every possible benefit and assist- 
ance. 

North America co-operation iricludes prompt attention to every 
service need, advisory and engineering service on individual risks, and 
extensive national advertising in the interests of the North America 
Agent. 


Insurance Company of North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


and the 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
write practically every form of insurance except life 








The Peak Load 


To maintain his maximum Peak Load of production, and thus derive 
the utmost income from his work, the Fieldman needs every reasonable 
Home Office aid—quick decision on applications, quick issuance of 
policies, quick handling of beneficiary changes, quick making of loans, 
and, above all else, immediate payment of death claims. Add to these 
a comprehensive Sales Help Service, such as Home Office publications 
and literature. x 

This Company is unexcelled in these various services. And it is con- 
stantly making improvements. 

We have places for men and women who are content with nothing 
less than the best in life insurance. 








The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 





Organized 1847 








Philadelphia, Pa. 














Executives Call 
Will Rogers Wise 
Insurance Buyer 


Why Comedian-Lecturer Carries 
Half His Line in Short- 


Term Endowment 
INCOME VERY HIGH 
Knows He Can Depend Upon In- 


surance Investment; Buying 


Policies Since Boyhood 


HIS 


Seeing a story in a daily newspaper 
that Will Rogers, actor, comedian, lec- 
turer, newspaper humorist and syndicate 
writer, is spending $100 a dav for his 
insurance one of the insurance news- 
papers, without acquainting itself with 
the real facts about the insurance of Mr. 
Rogers, has taken the position that he 
is paying too much for his policies and 
asks if he is being correctly advised by 
his insurance counsel, who is John J. 
Kemp of Forty-Second Street, New 
York, an agent who paid for $1,200,000 
in 1925 and who insures many of the 
leading actors in America. 

It assumes that much of Mr. Rogers’ 
insurance is on the Limited Payment or 
Ten Year Endowment Plan and said 
that the cost is so high “it would be dif- 
ficult to imagine a set of circumstances 
which would warrant an agent recom- 
mending the highest priced forms for a 
client of Rogers’ age.” The comedian is 
forty-five years old. 

But is the insurance newspaper critic 
right? He is not, in the opinion of some 
of the leading executives of the country. 

Second Highest Paid Actor 

In this story are given the views of 
William H. Kingsley, vice-president of 
the Penn Mutual; Frank H. Davis, sec- 
ond vice-president of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society; Henry Moir, presi- 
dent of the United States Life, and fam- 
ous actuary; and L. Seton Lindsay, sec- 
ond vice-president of the New York 
Life. 

Now here are the real facts about Mr. 
Rogers as an insurance buyer. : 

In the first place, he is not a boob in 
business. Anything but. With the ex- 
ception of Al Jolson he probably has a 
larger income than any actor in the 
United States. He is now on a tour, al- 
most solidly booked, visiting American 
cities, large and small, and being paid 
from $2,000 to $2,500 for an appearance. 
Segurola, the opera impresario, paid him 
$2,000 for a talk at the Hotel Plaza a few 
days ago. He spoke there for twenty 
minutes and thus earned $100 a minute. 
He is a millionaire. He is one of the 
greatest of all insurance boosters and 
believes in investing his earnings in in- 
surance because he has no faith in oil 
stocks, promotions, real estate and such 
ventures, as he has no expert knowledge 
of these matters. He does know all 
about insurance because he has made 
almost a lifetime study of it. According 


(Continued on page 14) 
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$13,005,500 


PAID BUSINESS 


was 


THE FIRST YEAR PRODUCT 


of 







THE 
{JOHN C.MCNAMARA 
ORGANIZATION 


Managers 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of America 


(Established 1860 under the laws of the State of New York) 


We believe that this is a record for all time, as the 
greatest paid production of any agency of any company, in 


its first non-succession contract year. Current issue of 
“The Stethoscope” carries full details. Copies mailed 
on request. 


We desire to express our appreciation and thanks to the 
insurance fraternity for the cordial co-operation we have 
experienced. 


We are looking forward in 1926 confident of improve- 
ment, and extend to our friends our sincere wish for their 
Happiness and Prosperity during the New Year. 


TWENTY-FIVE CHURCH STREET 
New York 


Rector 7501-10 
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Clover, Released from 
Cell, Threatens Suit 


PUBLIC LIFE IN PAPERS AGAIN 
Sensational Chicago Life Insurance Pro- 
moter Says He will Make It Hot 
for Rival Factions 
Alfred Clover, for years a stormy petrel 
in the promotion world of life insurance, 
connected at various times with ten life 
insurance companies, one of the most 
amazingly resourceful salesman of in- 
surance company stocks that the West 
has ever seen, appearing as the central 
figure of senational newspaper stories 
at frequent intervals, was arrested last 
week on a warrant charging forgery 
of stock certificates to an amount that 
may reach $100,000. The complainant is 
Louis Narowetz, chairman of the board 
of the Public Life Insurance Co. of 
which Mr. Clover was formerly presi 

dent. 

Clover was placed in a cell, but shortly 
after released on bonds of $2,500. He 
announced emphatically he would fight 
the charge. 

The Chicago “Herald and Examiner” 
in its news story quoted Clover as say- 
ing: 

“L forged Narowetz’s name to no cer- 
tificates. I shall sue him for $100,000 
after | convince the court and the stock 
holders | am innocent.” 


How Present Fight Started 

The affairs of the Public Life have 
heen in the limelight since November 
14 when five deputy sheriffs stormed the 
doors of the insurance company and 
seated Edwrd EH. Burke as president of 
the company and Narowetz and Attor 
ney W. EK. Rodriguez as other officers 
over the protests of Clover and his fac- 
tion. Clover had ignored the election of 
Burke and his crowd in February, 1925. 

Clover began as a salesman and was 
once president of the Royal Life, which 
went on the financial reefs in 1916. The 
“Herald and Examiner” says: 

“On the ruins of the Royal, Clover 
organized the Public Life Insurance 
Company, many of the stockholders in 
the other one rejoining him. In 1917 he 
organized the Public Agency Company, 
which had charge of the insurance sell- 
ing campaign for the new life insurance 
company. 

“In January, 1924, Clover became the 
center of a scandal involving an alleged 
$500,000 shortage in the stock accounts 
of the Public Life Insurance Company, 
but was exonerated by the state’s at 
torney’s office. Arraigned before Judge 
Samuel Trude in April, 1924, charged 
with embezzlement of $150,000, he was 
again discharged.” 


DISCUSS MODIFIED LIFE 


Committee Tells Beha that Lapsations 
Are High; Statement By 
Hart & Eubank 


A committee of the Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association of New York, consist 
ing of Lawrence Priddy, chairman; E. J. 
Sisley, Graham C. Wells and Shepherd 
Homans, had a conference with Super- 
intendent Beha this week relative to the 
interpretation of the statute in the in- 
surance laws of New York which has 
to do with the regulation of commissions, 
with particular reference to the sixth 
year commission in the case of Modified 
Life policies. At the conference, mem- 
bers of the committee stressed the alle- 
Ration that lapsation under this policy 
is high and that a very large percentage 
of it is being written. One of the speak- 
ers said he would not be surprised if 
three-fourths of the Hart & Eubank 
Production had not been written on the 
Modified Life plan. 

Tue Eastern Unperwriter asked Hart 
& Eubank of the Aetna Life this week 
as to the amount of business written on 


(Continued on page 11) 

















His 


Particular Need 


It isn’t that people do not love their 
kin, that they are not willing to make 
reasonable and proper sacrifice, or that 
they do not appreciate the value and 
worth of life msurance. 
in the majority of instances ts that they 
belong to the great army of “Waitt-a- 
“Put-it-offs” and “Tll-see-you- 
As for the frequently uttered 


whiles, 


laters.” 


objection, 
could be farther from the truth, 
man who says this is invariably the veri 
man who cannot afford to be without 
life insurance. 
anywhere who isa fit and proper sub- 
ject for life insurance who can hon- 


estly and truly say he cannot afford 


“T-can't-afford-it,” 


some msurance. 





The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 


Epwarp D. Durrie.p, President 


The real cause 


nothing 


The 


There isn't a person 
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Sub-Standard on Both 
Mutual and Stock Plans 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL MEETING 


Company’s Camvation - General Agents 
In Hartford Addressed By Many 
Speakers from Field 


The convention of the general agents 
of the Connecticut General held in Hart- 
ford last week was enthusiastic. Presi- 
dent Huntington gave the address of 
welcome, and Vice-President Bulkley 
outlined the object of the conference 
which he said was chiefly to study the 
job of the general agent and of the new 
duties required of him by the recent 
tremendous development of the life in- 
surance business. 

L. B. Hendershot of the Company’s 
Educational Department spoke on the 
company’s course of insurance lessons 
and other company helps. J. A. Coff- 
man of Cleveland and F. G. Pierce of 
Philadelphia discussed the cdvantages 
and disadvantages of financing agents, 
and described how this was handled in 
their agencies. 

Secretary J. M. Laird spoke on the 
“Company's Underwriting Policy.” Mr. 
Laird said that the company’s aim was 
not to have the lowest mortality in the 
country but rather to sell insurance at 
moderate cost and at the same time to 
extend its benefits to the greatest pos- 
sible number of applicants. He an- 
nounced that hereafter substantial in- 
surance would be sold on the mutual as 
well as the stock plan. 

. B. Wilde, recently elected secretary 
of the accident department, and George 
Goodwin, assistant scretary of the de- 
partment, spoke on accident insurance. 
W. L: King, group department secretary, 
told of the importance of group insur- 
ance in the development of a company 
and an agency. W. H. Flanigan, assist- 
ant secretary of the life department, 
spoke of the company’s newest field of 
endeavor, salary savings insurance. 

H. S. Coughlin of Wilkes-Barre told 
of the success of the personal contact 
method in securing a promising man. 

H. EK. Barlow of Springfield had found 
soliciting agents helpful in bringing new 
men into the agency. 

I’. A. Nurre of Cincinnati considered 
successful salesmen in other lines a good 
source to go to tor new agents. 

R. A. Briggs of Montpelier found pol- 
icyholders worth cultivating with this 
in view, particularly a policyholder who 
was sold to the company’s liberal pro- 
tection and efficient claim service 
through actual experience when disabled, 

J. T. Shirley of Pittsburgh outlined the 
qualifications he looked for and his method 
of selecting from applicants for agents’ 
ontracts those who were likely to make 
successful agents. Success in former 
occupations, age, health, financial stand- 
ing, number of dependents, and the fam- 
ily’s attitute toward the business were 
all important points to consider in se- 
lection. Experience records, credit re- 
ports and several interviews were prelim- 
inary steps to hiring a new man in his 
agency but the time spent on these was 
well spent because it eliminated spend- 
ing time later on many who could not 
possibly succeed in the business. 

Clarence Spencer, Syracuse, spoke on 
daily newspaper advertising. 


Selling the Agent the Job 


J. G. Oglesby of Rochester told of how 
he interested one man in the business 
by selling him a carefully worked out 
insurance program first, later pointing 
out the opportunities the business offered 
both to render service and to build up a 
substantial income. 

D. Bell of Indianapolis urged the 
importance of sincerity in telling the 
prospective agent what possibilities the 
er aa held for him personally rather 
than for some super salesman, 
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Insure To Pay The Tax 











The Law of . 
Inheritance Taxation |), 
AND : 


The Federal Estate and Gift Taxes | : 


FOURTH EDITION By GLEASON & OTIS |: 
1925 ° 


U 











38 STATES and the 
FEDERAL Government 
have CHANGED THEIR 
LAWS since the last edition 











Lafayette B. Gleason 


Alexander Otis 


TAKE OUT LIFE INSURANCE 


For Payment of Inheritance Taxes 


Many estates are forced to sell real estate and securities to get the ready money 
to pay these taxes. 





ee 


A provident testator will ynsure his life for an amount sufficient to meet this 
demand upon his estate, and conserve his assets. | 


This subject receives especial attention in the present edition. 


A Solicitor Equipped with the Arguments It Furnishes Should Be Able 
To Write Many Policies on this account. 


ADVISE THE LIVING [roan o nner n nnn 


How to Provide for Estate and Inheritance 
Tax Payments 


Order form. 


- Federal Estate Tax of 1925.—-A complete and comprehensive study, 
with Rules, Regulations, Practice, Forms and a Digest of Federal 
Decisions. 

- Federal Gift Tax.—An analysis and treatise on the subject, with Rules, 
Regulations, Practice and Forms. 

. Law of Inheritance Taxation.—A general treatise, divided into 
twenty-four chapters, with 2500 citations, including all important 
decisions up to July Ist, 1925 

IV. Complete Table of Cases and Index. 


The Eastern Underwriter Company 


86 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 


! 

J} Send, carriage prepaid, Gleason & Otis on Inheritance 
Taxation, 4th Edition, 1925, for which | agree to pay 
| $15.00 

j The Eastern Under- 
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An Interview With Darwin P 


. Kingsley 


Saturation Point in Production Not Reached Because You Can’t Put Limitation on Value of Human Life; 


Why New York Life Attracts Business Men Who Want to Become 


Insurance Agents; Importance 


of Hobbies and How He Became Interested in Shakespeare; Views on Organization, 


Company’s New Home Office Building in Madison Square and Other Matters germ i 


The story of the Japanese agent of 
the New York Life who said that his 
plan of soliciting was to call upon an- 
other Japanese and say: “You insured 


in New York Life? No? Well, you 
damphool!” was not so far fetched. 
Jack of the statement was the sure 


knowledge that a person who was not 
insured was taking negative action 
against his own best interests and that 
in the opinion of the agent in question 
the best way to correct this mistake of 
omission was to insure in a life insurance 
company that is the last word in safety 
and protection. The argument hit the 
bullseye as this agent has been un- 
usually successful. 

There are many agents in the United 
States who feel as the Japanese agent 
does and they are a most cosmopolitan 
body. In fact, most any group of insur- 
ance executives in the production end 
will tell you that the agency force of 
the New York Life is a most amazingly 
remarkable group of men, and there is 
very little jumping from the New York 
Life to other companies. It is a com- 
pany which draws to it and holds sales- 
men who could make a success in al- 
most any work of selling. Why is this? 


The Appeal of the New York Life 


Tue EASTERN UNDERWRITER this week 


sought Darwin P. Kingsley, president 
of the New York Life, for an answer 
to the question. The = scholarly and 


powerful president of this company, a 
man of lofty ideals which, expressed by 
him in written and oral form, have been 
a constant inspiration not only to the 
New York Life’s field force but to the 
entire insurance fraternity, was back at 
his desk after eight weeks in his home 
where he made a successful fight against 
gastritis. The question intrigued him. 
He answered it in this way: 

“It has often been asked why so many 
men who have business talent turn to 
the New York Life when they make the 
decision to concentrate their future ac 
tivities upon the sale of life insurance. 
That ambition generally will have its 
origin sometime back. As soon as a 
young man has his first contact with 
business and hears about life insurance 
at all he begins to hear about the New 
York Life. He knows that it is a power 
ful company which will carry out its 
contracts. He knows that it is so solidly 
intrenched financially that no business 
depression, no panic, no business fluc 
tuation of any kind can move its founda 
tions. We know that once insured in that 
company there need be no future wor 
ty about the integrity of the transaction. 
And in this day of speculations and 
spectacular investments, what can make 
a deeper impression upon a_ business 
man? He is comfortable in the thought 
that if he goes into insurance and sells 
a New York Life policy it will not be 
Necessary for him to make any apologies 
ior his share in inducing a man to in 
sure after five years have gone by, or 
ten years, or any other period. That is 
ai nost important consideration. 

Learns of Success of Agents 

“Then, with his first contact with bus 
Mess eventually comes his contact with 
Msurance agents. He finds that New 
York Life agents are among the most 


Competent and successful in the insur- 
ance community—certainly none more 
competent or  suecessful. And that 


fourts, too. 

“The enthusiasm of those agents for 
the company is infectious. It spreads. 
‘thers feel that they want to share it 
"| make provisions to do it by enlist 
mg in the agenerv forces of the 
Paty 


com 


“There is an intangible esprit de corps 
in the New York Life which must be 
taken into account in any consideration 
of the company’s great success. This 
feeling of affection for the institution, 
coupled with the desire of its represen- 
tatives to do their best, is difficult to 
analyze, but some light may be thrown 
upon it by a statement once made at 
one of our board meetings by a director 
who suddenly said: “If I could get the 
spirit of this meeting into my own busi- 
ness it would be worth a lot ‘to me. I 
have never seen it equalled anywhere 
else.” 

“Then, too, the 
been 
eunded 


New York 
fortunate in the men 
its agency activities 


has 
have 


Life 
who 


They have 





DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 

liad a touch of genius, not oaly in @uid 
ing the production into the most wide- 
spread channels, but in protecting the 
rights of agents and guaranteeing their 
future. The company has had at least 
three outstanding personalities who 
have helped build life insurance into the 
structure it is today. The wisdom, 
judgment and imagination of John A. 
McCall are part of the brilliant pages 
of life insurance history. The late 
George W. Perkins was a master builder 
of business, an extraordinary judge of 
men. For forty-five years, Thomas A 
Buckner has served this company, and 
his intuitive perceptions, his capacity for 
friendship, his splendid judgments have 
done much to bind men to the company 
and to increase their loyalty.” 

Why Mr. Kingsley Is a Great 
Insurance Executive 

To this trio there must be added a 
fourth, Mr. Kingsley himself. President 
of the company since June, 1907, he has 
been one of the most brilliant figures 
in the insurance, business and financial 
world, attracting attention fromthe time 
he blazed forth as a young insurance 
commissioner in Colorado, one of the 
most able departmental executives that 
this country has ever had. In discuss- 
ing the president of the New York 
Life, one of the officers of that com- 
pany said this week: 

“Mr. Kingsley is not only a great in- 
surance executive in the sense that the 
company under his direction has grown 
into an institution of enormous size and 
power and that the growth is admitted 
to be in the right drection, and in his 
appreciation of the trust which is im- 
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posed in him as a life insurance chiefgreat dramatist-poet he has drunk deep 


officer, but he is also great in vision. 
Then, too, the life insurance world, every 
person in it, is under obligations to him 


for what his pen has done for life in 
surance. He began writing about the 
mission of life insurance and its func- 


tion in the home and office and its benef 
icent influence in the community at 
a time when life insurance needed such 
a potent, dynamic and gifted pen. He 
worked wonders with a phrase. His 
wisdom and philosophy had their effect 
and no one has done more than Mr. 
Kingsley in changing the public’s senti- 
ments toward life insurance, in bringing 
about a better appreciation of its mean- 
ing and thus insuring the popularity 
which it is its good fortune to have to 
day 

“Mr. Kingsley’s broad sympathies and 
great culture have, of course, been re 
fiected in the company. It is certainly one 
of the most democratic of American busi- 
hess institutions. Its prejudices are at a 
minimum. Its popularity with all classes 
and races of people is undisputed.” 


Easily Approachable 

The New York Life president is one 
of the most approachable of all the top 
officials in insurance. Behind rather a 
stern facial mask, which has often given 
him concern as he nas no desire to 
give an impression of severity, is a big 
heart and a lovable disposition. His of 
fice is not a locked gate to agents. 
They are at liberty to open the door 
and walk in, even if only for a moment's 
exchange of greeting—and they do so. 

When Tie Eastern UNDERWRITER rep- 
representative saw Mr. Kingsley, he had 
before him the figures showing what the 


New York Life had done during the 
year. The increase in 1925 of nearly 
$100,000,000 writings brought from him 


this comment: 

“The volume of our business is all the 
more remarkable when you consider that 
we write no group insurance; and that 
our term writings are less than 2%.” 
No Saturation Point in Sight 

reporter asked whether life in 
surance production has reached the 
saturation point. Mr. Kingsley’s blunt 
reply was in the form of a question. 

“How are you going to put any lim 
itation on the value of human life?” He 
continued: “L have no notion about siz¢ 
whatever. I think an institution should 
go ahead if it can; and we gained in 
1925 and 1924 constantly increasing per 
centages, but our growth has been en 
tirely wholesome and healthful. With- 
out any particular effort, our production 
finally reached a point toward the end 
of the year where we encountered the 
limitation law and we had to go to the 
Superintendent to obtain permission to 
continue writing new business.” 


Will Future See Much Extension of 
Cover by Life Insurance Companies ? 
Mr. Kingsley was asked if he thought 

that the functions of life insurance com 

panies would be extended to cover a 

much wider range than is now the case. 

He thought for a moment and then 

said, slowly but with some emphasis: 
“Life insurance along its regular lines 

Is progressing so fast that it seems to 

me that we could all keep reasonably 

busy for some time yet. I would lay 
this down as a general proposition: that 
any insurance which puts in the hands of 
the insured control of the contingencies 

of the maturity of his insurance is im 

moral and unsound.” 


Mr. Kingsley’s Hobby 
Mr. Kingsley has a hobby which has 
more or less colored his whole life 
That hobby is Shakespeare. From the 


The 


from the founts of philosophy, humor 
and wisdom and is as interested in his 
writings today as he has ever been. He 
is a member of the famous Hobby Club 
of New York. In 1920 he read a paper 
on “Shakespeariana” before that club 
Which had a wide circulation and which 
is regarded as a classic. In this paper 
he paid a special tribute to the memory 
of Richard Burbage, the leading tragic 
actor of his time and with whom in 
mind Shakespeare wrote some of his 
greatest pieces. Burbage played Ham- 
Jet, Lear, Macbeth and Othello the first 
time they were ever acted. 

Mr. Kingsley told the reporter for Tue 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER that his interest 
in Shakespeare dated back to his boy- 
hood on the farm. He devoured the 
works of the Elizabethan dramatist as 
other lads read dime novels. 

Buying the Four Shakespeare Folios 

He began to collect Shakespeare's 
works thirty years ago and gave the re 
porter for The EAsterN UNDERWRITER a 
graphic picture of the first visit he made 
to the famous bookshop of Bernard 
Quaritch in Piccadilly. Mr. Kingsley’s 
quest at the time was for the four folios 
of Shakespeare. He wanted the first 
one, published in 1623, and of which 
there 1s a record of a hundred and fifty- 
eight copies, more than half being now 
in the United States, and which was 
published sixteen years after Shake 
peare died. The first folio of Shake- 
speare’s plays was brought out by twe 
of his friends and fellow actors. The 
next three folios were printed within a 
few years of each other. 

When Mr. Kingsley 
bookstore he was not 
first edition collection 
faint idea of the value of these books. 
Quaritch was a quaint, old man with a 
white beard who spoke broken English 
and looked like a character taken out 
of Dickens. When Mr. Kingsley told 
him of his errand, Quaritch seemed 
amused. He asked: “Mr. Kingsley, 
why are you buying these books?” The 
New York Life man answered: “Now 
that you ask me, I don’t know, except 
that | have always been a great admirer 
of Shakespeare and I like to go to the 
origin of things.” The bookseller’s com 
ment was: “Well, of course, you under 
stand that any library which contains the 
four folios of Shakespeare at once takes 
imperial rank.” 

Although Mr. Kingsley was staggered 
at the price of the books, he bought 
them, but as they are constantly growing 
in value the investment is a 


went into the 
experienced in 
and had but a 


very sat 
isfactory one from a material stand 
point, to say nothing of the keen en- 
joyment which the collector has for 


years gotten out of the ownership. 

At Stratford in England this summer 
it was stated to the writer that the 1623 
folio is now selling at £15,000. Each 
year the price goes up. 

Why Hobbies Are Beneficial 

In discussing hobbies, Mr. Kingsley 
said: “A man should have a_ hobby, 
something to take with him in his old 
age. The man who must lug his busi 
ness with him all hours oi the day and 
night, who cannot find respite from his 
office atmosphere, is most unfortunate 
He finds many of the springs of life 
dried up. A hobby diverts him to new 
channels where he can bathe mentally 
and spiritually and come out refreshed.’ 

This led to a discussion of the nervous 
breakdowns. so frequently noted iti 
American business life and the sudden 
deaths of executives which so often 
startle the community. 

The average American in big affairs 
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a tremendous strain,” said Mr. 
“He buries himself in his work, 

question his own strength. 
goes as fast at sixty as 
forgetting that the 
a toll in strength and 


is under 
Kingsley. 
failing to 
Frequently, He 
he does at thirty, 
years must take 
vitality. 

“In my opinion, the desk of the 
ecutive should be relatively clear. His 
chief business should be to train men 
and see that it is done well. Details will 
handle themselves. It is wrong not to 
delegate responsibility. Some men love 
work so well that they want to do it 
all themselves and after some years the 
impression grows upon them that they 
must do it all or it will not be done. 
That is a mistake. My own_ personal 
belief is that no organization is 2 good 


ex- 


one unless there is somebody next in 
line who over night can take another 
man’s desk. Such a system cannot be 


conjured out of the air. There must be 
training for a long period of time. A 
man who is afraid to have under him 
an assistant of size and ability eventual- 
ly pays the penalty for his own jealousy.” 


The New York Life’s Organization 


In speaking of the New York Life ex- 
ecutive organization, Mr. Kingsley said 
with some pride that executives and de- 
partment heads in the organization had 
constantly climbed from more subordi- 
nate positions and that, with one excep- 
man tormerly head of the de- 
partment) which handles public — util- 
ities, the New York Life has not gone 
outside of its own organization to fill an 
important position. 


tion, a 


“In answer to 
whether a young 


your question as to 
man is using good 
judgment in going into life insurance 
business at a home. office,” said Mr. 
Kingsley, “I can say unqualifiedly that life 


insurance is a great career if a man 
wants to be useful. For the man who 
wants to become an agent, home office 


training is not essential but it will help. 
There have heen some good agents who 
have found that work in the home office 
has been of benefit. Some of the agency 
managers of the. New York Life have 
had home office training, and each of 
the four Kederich brothers, prominent 
figures in the New York production 
fiddd, started as an office boy with the 
company.” 


Why New York Life Withdrew 


From Europe 


Mr. Kingsley was asked if the limitation 
law has been responsible for the with- 
drawal of the New York Life from Eu- 
rope. 

“Not at all,” he 
Europe because 
waters where 


said. “We got out of 
we were drifting into 
there was no chart or 
compass. After the war began it was evi- 
dent that there was an undercurrent in 
the econcmic and international political 
worlds which was most disturbing, which 
made the future look ominous. There 
were evidences, too, that the courts were 
breaking down; and | seid: ‘The only 
thing for us to do is to go home.’ 

Mr. Kingsley then referred to the 
Russian situation where the Bolsheviks 
confiscated the Russian assets of the 
company, which forms one of the most 
interesting chapters in the history of the 
Russian Communistic experiment, and 
Which strikingly illustrates. the Soviet 
Government’s disregard of the interests 
of its own people and its cynical breaches 
of good. faith in dealing with foreigners 
and their property. 

All foreign life insurance companies 
did business in Russia pursuant to a spe- 
cial decision or ukase of the Imperial 
Government which authorized them to 
transact an insurance business in Rus- 
Sia subject to certain definite terms and 
conditions laid down in a resolution of 
the Committee of Ministers of Russia 
and in accordance with special regula- 
tions of the Minister of the Interior of 
Russia. This right to do business in 
Russia dates back, as affecting foreign 
life insurance companies, more than 
lorty years. Among the required rules 
laid down applicable to all foreign com- 


panies, the most important one was that 
each foreign company must maintain 
with the Russian State Bank in ac- 


ceptable Russian securities such a sum 
as would equal the total outstanding re- 
serve hz ibility on all of the life insurance 
contracts in force in Russia; and in ad- 
dition to such deposit, to keep also a spe- 
cial reserve above the outstanding li- 
abilities to meet any extraordinary de- 
viation of the actual mortality within 
Russia from the one anticipated. 


American Companies Complied 


With Laws 


The policies as issued were required 
to embody in detail the regulation by the 
Russian Government dealing with insur- 
ance and with the rights of the insured. 
It was provided, among other things, 
that every policy-contract was subject 
to Russian law, as it might from time 
to tiine exist, and to the Russian Courts, 
and that the Russian Courts should have 
exclusive jurisdiction of any controver- 
sies with reference to the insurance. 

The foreign life insurance companies 
duly complied with the Russian regula- 
tions, and continuously maintained on 
deposit within Russia under control of 
the Russian Government cash and _ se- 
curities in amount more than sufficient 
to meet all the liabilities on the out- 
standing imsurance contracts held by 
Russian subjects. Such was the situa- 
tion when the 1917 revolution occurred. 

When the Soviet Government succeed- 
ed to power within Russia, it began 
promptly to put into force its theories 
that banking, insurance, ete., were ex- 
clusively functions of the State and 
should not be in private hands. In 1917 
the Soviet Government issued its de- 
cree taking over all private banking in- 
stitutions. Formal action was not taken 
with reference to life insurance until 
December 1, 1918, when a decree was 
promulgated by the Central [xecutive 
Committee of all Russia, one paragraph 
of which reads as follows: 

“All kinds of 
insurance, transport 
surance, accident 
ance, cattle 
ete., are 
oiy.” 


such as: fire 
insurance, life in- 
insurance, hail insur- 
insurance, crop insurance, 
declared to be a State monop- 


insurance, 


Not a Word of Warning; No 


Discussion 


Mr. Kingsley said: “Thus, without a 


word of warning, foreign life insurance 
companies which had done business in 
Russia for forty years and had com- 


plied with all its laws, found that the 
business they had created had been taken 
over by the Soviet Government as a 
‘Government monopoly.’ We were not 
allowed to discuss the question. Qur 
money was simply stolen. Evidently, 
the Soviet Government found that the 
taking over of assets was more profit- 
able and agreeable than discharging the 
corresponding liabilities, for after it had 
taken over the entire assets of the for- 
eign companies in Russia, and after it 
had been receiving premiums for about 


nine months, the Government decided 
to abolish all of the corresponding in- 
surance liabilties. 


“Thus, policyholders were left high and 
dry, and dreams of insurance protection 
in old age were shattered.” 

The Soviet Change of Front 

Mr. Kingsley then called attention to 
the new change in the viewpoint of the 
Soviet authorities, as announced in the 
organization of the Soviet’s Credit Bu- 
reau. He said that this is an organiza- 
tion with the function of prosecuting 
claims against foreign insurance com 
panies. It issued an advertisement ad- 
dressed to all holders of policies in for- 
eign life insurance companies, charging 
chat two American companies have in 
their possession policies which represent 
a real obligation of the companies, which 


obligation under various pretexes the 
companies have declined to pay to 
citizens of the Soviet Socialistic Fed- 
erated Republic. These policyholders 
were notified that the Credit Bureau 
would bring suit against foreign insur- 


ance companies under these policies 





. 

There is a direct connection between 
the Credit Bureau and the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. It was conclusively demon- 
strated that it is the Soviet Government 
itself which is assuming responsibility 
for the suits against the foregn com- 
panes and is itself demanding a substan- 
tial part, ranging from 25% to 45% of 
the amount which might ultimately be 
recovered, and this despite the fact that 
the Soviet Government has itself assumed 
the liability on the policies and as part of 
such arrangement has taken over the 
foreign companies’ amounts not merely 
equaling, but largely exceeding, the total 
liability so assumed. 


His Estimate of Haley Fiske 
Before the interview was over THE 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER representative 
asked the New York Life president if 
he would give him an estimate of Haley 
Fiske, president of the New York Lile. 
Mr. Kingsley answered with some en- 
thusiasin, paying him this tribute: 

“Mr. Fiske is a tremendous personal- 
ity. He is a man of enormous courage 


who thinks and sees clearly. His wel- 
fare work and the weliare work of the 
Metropolitan Life are, perhaps, outside 
of the benefits of life insurance itself, 
the most valuable things that the life 
insurance companies have done in the 
last thirty years. Its value lies, not 
merely in the humanitarian work done 
in the we of nursine ete., but in mak- 


ing the masses of the people understand 
that these companies belong to them 
and that they are working faithfully. 
There is almost no way to put any es- 
timate on what the ultimate effect of 
that may be.” 

Mr. Kingsley also spoke most highly of 
Irederick H. Ecker, vice-president of the 


Metropolitan, calling him one of New 
York City’s most marvelous men. Mr. 
Ecker is president of the Chamber of 


ommerce, a position which Mr. 
‘ey held several years 

Mr. Kingsley holds 
vrees, including A.B., 
Lu ID. He is a director of the Chem 
National Bank and the New York 
Trust Company and is a trustee of the 
University of Vermont. He 
membership in the American 
olf Natural History and is a 
of the University, Union League, 
politan, Merchants, National, and 
Brook Clubs, and of the New 
Society. 


Kings 
apo. 

many college de 
A.M., LL.D., and 


ic al 


has a life 
Museum 
member 
Metro- 
Blind 
England 


Brought up on a Farm 


Mr. Kingsley was born in Vermont, 
his ancestors having lived for three hun 
dred years in America, and spent his 
boyhood on a farm bordering on Lake 
Champlain. Fle attended an old district 
school; became a teacher and then went 
to an old New England Academy at 
sarre, Vt., working his way through by 
teaching and as a laborer on a farm. 

He went to the University of Ver- 
mont which resulted in an incident which 


made him interested in life insurance 
at a formative period of his life. He 
dig not have enough money to. get 


through and a friend said he was will 
ing to trust him with a loan but wanted 
him to take out a life insurance policy 
of $1,000 against the contingency of his 
death, He spent $165 the first year of 
college and $175 the second. At. col- 
lege he had time to play football 
and baseball. He won the Phi Beta 
Kappa key; and got his first experience 
in public speaking by competing at the 


university in an oratorial contest 


hoy and 
winning the 


prize. 


Enters Public Life 


* At the age of 24 Mr. Kingsley went to 
Denver; taught school: then made his 
home at Grand Junction, then one of the 
last of the border towns, a settlement with 
many tents and log huts from which the 
Ute Indians had only recently taken 
themselves to go to their reservation in 
Utah. After being there a short time 
he bought an interest in the “News” of 
that city, which for a considerable time 
was the le ading paper of the section, and 
his vigorous literary style and 


; fearless 
comments quickly attracted 


attention. 


Philosophy in Books 
of Darwin P. Kingsley 


INSURANCE 15 GOOD MORALITY 


the Individual Much As 
Confessional Does; Appeals 
To Nation’s Genius 





Approaches 


The literary gifts of Darwin P. Kingsley 
have been disclosed in several books which 
have been published, consisting for the 
most part of addresses he has delivered 
and pamphlets, largely on insurance topics. 
Believing that insurance is “the first busi- 
ness of the weatid acai is his own 
expression—he has painted the insurance 
picture most eloquently. The following 
are some quotations from his published 
works: 

A man’s business is whatever keeps 
him busy. Whatever keeps a man busy 
is the most important thing in his life. 


It seems to be a universal law that 
whatever survives, whatever grows, 
whatever becomes useful, must fight. 


Life insurance is, first of all, based 
on good morality, not simply abstract 
morality or individual morality, but 


morality as a question of statesmanship, 
as a matter of practical administration 
in human affairs. It presents itself as a 
haven, a city of refuge, a vast, half im- 
personal organization which professes 
to lift the individual somewhat out of 
the current hazards of existence, and 
offers to solve some of the pressing and 
cruel problems of fate. 

It is not an overstatement to say that, 
primarily, life insurance approaches the 
individual much as the confessional does. 
It asks the public to come, to give over 
into its keeping, almost without ques- 
tion, not only hopes, and plans, and re- 
sponsibilities, but money. In this civil- 
ization, money has come to mean almost 
life itself, It means the product of 
daily toil, labor with the hands or brains. 
In an age when there is less and less 
belief, in a definite way, in the over- 
shadowing care of Providence, and more 
and more conviction that a man must 
take care of himself and his own, 
money, that the poets sneer at and that 
the philosophers rail at, has come to 
be not only a center of power, but in 
the hands of modern cooperation al- 
most the center of moral as well as 
material power. Then, adding an ele- 
ment of mystery as well as morality, life 
insurance agrees to do for those who 
pay their money into its keeping, 
things which no man alone can do for 
himself. 


over 


The moral responsibility of life insur- 


Nearly all 


were in 


newspaper men at that time 
politics and after a while Mr. 
Kingsley became a delegate to the Re- 
publican Convention in 1884. He was 
editor of the “News” for three years, a 
short time, but long enough for him to 
win a reputation in journalism. 

Ile became state auditor of 
occupying the office during 1887 and 
1888. His work included direction of 
the msurance department and he made 
a very vigorous campaign to protect the 
public in insurance matters. He was 
exceedingly inquisitive and began to 
write letters to the bigger companies 
for points he wanted to clear up in 


Cx jlorado, 


their annual statements. One of those 
letters went to the New York Life and 
George W. Perkins came out to Denver 


Both Mr. 
young 
was decidedly 

Later Mr. Kingsley became superin- 
tendent of agents of the company in 
New England, and on the ascendancy of 
John A, McCall to the presidency he 
came to New York and became 
tant to George W. Perkins. He was then 
elected third vice-president and then 
climbed up the ladder to the presidency. 


and saw him. 
Kingsley were 
kins 


Perkins and Mr 
men, and Mr. Per- 
impressed. 
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rT what it takes from 
the people and what it teaches them to 
expect, comes very closely to something 
superhuman in quality. The material 
responsibility of life insurance is so 
huilt into the very fabric of all commer 
cial faith that even 
oundness 


considering 


a suspicion of its 
cannot be tolerated 


life insurance was altogether calcu 
lated to appeal powerfully to the genius 
of our. people Nowhere else in_ the 
vorld has all that is involved in this 
emi-religious and  semi-business plan 
been so comprehended as in the United 
States of America 


Insurance written by any company 
represented here is a distinct gain for 
society. The man who deliberately and 
wantonly disturbs that business is an 
enemy of socity and a disgrace to us. 


Unselfish courage courage that 
looked at the facts of death and _ life 
without flinching, and argued to an un 
prejudiced conclusion, even though that 
conclusion was destructive ot some 
fondly-cherished hopes,—together with 
the spur of necessity,—first organized the 
life insurance idea. 


Science teaches us, and we accept it 
as one of the few things that we really 
know, that we are what we are tonight 
because of what our fathers and mothers 
were, because of what their forebears 
were, and again theirs, back in an un 
roken chain to a past so remote that 
it is unthinkable. And we know, even 
wore certainly and more surely, that 
what they shall be, and what their chil 
dren shall be, will be determined large 
ly by us, by what we now do and are 


! 


Life imsurance and the business man 
have come up together and are a prod 
uct of the same conditions. These con 
ditions are the soundest, sanest, sweet 
est, that have yet existed, and this old 
world is not only better because ot 
both, but haif of all its glorious promise 
is Wrapped up in them 


Modern business again,—and in) no 
part of it more than in life insurance, 
advances mortality, responsibility, pro 
hity, good citizenship, commercial integ 
rity, and that good faith which is the 
basis of all civilization; not haphazard, 
but on lines of a definitely laid our cam 
paign; and in that part of religion which 
lies this side of the supernatural, no 
agent is so potent in the advancement 
of humankind as the life insurance agent. 


Life insurance is more than a business 
in the material with which it deals. Its 
material is finer than the material dealt 
in by any corporate body not doing a 
imdlar business 


lite amsurance deals with something 
that is as fundamental and as necessary 
to any proper development of the race as 
air and light and water. 


All good laws are said to be revelations. 
This law of life insurance is a revela 
tion \ revelation not merely on its 
purely protective side, but a revelation 
in the power of control which it is com 
Ing to exercise over wealth and the dan 
gers that go with its irresponsible pos 
session. The ballot after all frequently 
met blow with blow; in order to reform 
it had to destroy Life insurance pre 
serves men's rights without destroying 
anything, and its achievements are high 
and fine. 


Banking makes « dollar do the work 
of many dollars. Life insurance takes 
the individual life, which by itself has 
litthe more power or usefulness than a 
hoarded dollar, and by linking it with 
other individual lives under a fair and 
definite contract, not only increases its 
power many fold, but transforms it in 
to a moral and industrial force powerful 
beyond calculation. 


Now at Work on New_ 


Building of N. Y. Life 


REPLACING MADISON 
GARDEN 


SQUARE 


Will Be Twenty-eight Stories Tall and 
Occupy a Block; Cass Gilbert 


. Is Architect 


On the site of the historic old Madison 
Square Garden there will soon rise a 
viant structure in the Renaissance style 
‘o be a monument to business, just as 
the old Garden represented the best 
traditions of amusement for genera- 
tions. The famous home of the circus, 
the convention, the boxing champion- 
ship, ete., has now been razed to ground 
level, and will be replaced by a twenty- 
eight-story building to cost millions. 

The new home office building for the 
New York Life Insurance Company will 
occupy the site. This site is bounded 
by Madison Avenue, Fourth Avenue, 
Twenty-sixth and Twenty - seventh 
Streets. The dimensions of the site are 
197.6 by 425. The building is set back 
irom the property line on all sides so 
that the actual size of the building at 
the base line is 184 by 388 feet. The 
architect of the building is Cass Gilbert, 
Inc 

Dignified Lines 


As this building will be the perma 
nent home of the New York Life In 
surance Company, it has been thought 
fitting that it should be of a dignified 
and permanent aspect in harmony with 
the importance and substantial character 
of its owner. Its main lines and propor 
tions have, therefore, been restricted to 
very simple, monumental forms; the 
main shaft of the building has been 
kept absolutely plain, and = such = orna- 
mentation as the building has is con 
centrated in the lower stories, where it 
is visible from the neighboring streets 
ind in the upper stories, which will be 
visible from a distance. 

The main portion of the building will 
rise to a height of twenty-one. stories 
above the street; the central portion wilt 
rise five stories higher, which, with the 
penthouse and pipe gallery floor, make 
a total of twenty-eight) stories at the 
highest point. The total height of the 
building from the mean grade of the 
sidewalk to the top of the parapet of 
the penthouse story will be 427.6 feet. 

There will be three basement. stories 
extending to a depth of about 41° feet 
below the sidewalk, and in a portion ol 
the site near the east end the basement 
will extend 30 feet deeper for the ac 
commodation of the boiler and power 
plants. It is pronvosed to obtain a direct 
connection from the basement to the 
Fourth Avenue subway. The basement 
will also provide ample space for vaults 
and storage of files. All freight entering 
the building will be taken from the side 
walk to a basement story and. thence 
distributed to freight elevators through 
the building 

The rentable floor area will be ap 
proximately 900,000 square feet, of which 
the New York Life Insurance Company 
will occupy at present approximately 
400,000 square feet. The executive of 
fices of the insurance company will be 
located in the upper stories. The ground 
floor will provide the best of locations 
for banks, trust companies and high 
erade. stores. 

An arcade 22 feet wide and 28 feet 
high will extend from Madison Avente 
to Fourth Avenue through the centre of 
the building, and a similar arcade of 
slightly smaller dimensions will extend 
from Twenty-sixth to Twenty-seventh 
Street. 

The building will be of the most mod 
crn fireproof construction. 


To the thoroughgoing man = almost 
every week has more than seven days 
in it—by dint of extra endeavor. What 
ever our work may be we must shoulder 
it and not waste an hour.—John Wana 
maker. 
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of the new business is- 
sued by The Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life Insurance Company in 1924 


was upon applications of members previously 
insured in the Company. 


Once a Policyholder— 


Always a Prospect 
The Policyholders Company 





[AD To PROTECT 


The 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


M'lwaukee, Wisconsin 


W. D. Van Dyke, President 
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REPORTS ON DREYER TABLES 


Committee of Medical Directors Says 
Findings Not Conclusive for Life 
Insurance Use 
The committee appoimted by the As 
Medica! 


Directors to check up and report on the 


sociation of Life Insurance 


value of the Drever measurements as a 
test of physical fitness has published its 
third annual report) for 1925, which 
‘tates that insurance companies would 
not be justified at present, either on 
vrounds of actual physical examinations 
or the results of the mortality studies, 
in adopting the formulas in practical lite 
underwriting. 

These measurements were originally 
put forward by Dr. Georges Dreyer in 
1921 in his book “The Assessment. of 
Physical Fitness” and sought to = dis 
tinguish the physically fit from those 
who were not by the relations of four 
hody measurements, those for weight, 
sitting height, chest girth, and vital 
capacity as measured by the spirometer. 
The report of the committee of medicai 
directors, prepared by Dr. Louis I. 
Dubiin, statistician of the Metropolitan, 
reviews the investigation conducted by 
it for the past three years and says: 

“We expected to find from the as- 
sumptions of Dreyer in his book that the 
more favorable mortality ratios would 
be disclosed among persons with rela 
tively long spines and with chests above 
average. But, in general, the work of the 
past two years shows a contrary indica- 
tion, except in a minor way for tall over 
weights. The question arises of course, 
whether our findings may be vitiated by 
especially careful selection of over 
weights showing the lower chest and 
spine-length readings. As matters stand 
at the present time, we should not be 
justified, either on grounds of actual 
physical examination findings, or the re- 
sults of the mortality studies, in using 
Dreyer’s formulae or tables in practical 
life underwriting.” 


ATLANTIC LIFE CONVENTION 


William H. Harrison in Charge of Pro- 
gram; Company’s Gain of Insurance 
In Force 


The convention of the Atlantic Life 
in’ Richmond had an attendance — of 
more than a hundred. William H. Har- 
rison, ‘vice-president and superintend- 
ent of agencies, was in charge of the 
convention. 

In reviewing the activities of 1925, 
he said that the paid business for De- 
cember was the largest ever produced 
in any month of the company’s history 
and exceeded that of December, 1924 
by a substantial amount. While the 
company did not reach its goal of $27,- 
000,000 for the year, the paid-for busi- 
ness amounted to the very satisfactory 
sum of $26,123,720, giving a generous 
increase over 1924. The company now 
has $127,024,484 insurance in force, rep- 
resenting a net gain of $13,984,172. in 
1925. Mr. Harrison also discussed the 
outlook for 1926, saying that the pros- 
pects were exceedingly bright for the 
most successful year ever experienced 
by the company. 

General agents who addressed _ the 
convention were assigned the following 
subjects: A. CC. Swink, Richmond, 
“Building Personality’; W. C. Wood- 
ard, Rocky Mount, N. C., “Teaching 
Men How to Buy”; R. L. Dobie, Nor- 
folk, “Life Insurance as a Life Work"; 
W. F. Swan, Broo’haven, Miss., “Edu- 


cational Insurance’; H. LL. Salsbury, 
Savannah, Ga., “Complete Life Insur- 
ance Service’; David E. Henderson, 
Huntsville, Ala., “Business and Estate 


Analysis as Applied to Life Insurance”; 
C. Demarest, Jr. Baltimore, “Self 
Management.” 


An old man once said to me: “When 
you are hard up against a thing try to 
express your trouble in ten words. Then 
you won't have to look far for the 
answer.’—William Feather. 
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New Production Clubs 
In Reichert -Office 


MONTHLY MEETINGS AT HOTEL 





Agency Stands Fifth Among Travelers’ 
Offices Throughout the Country; 
Club Qualifications 
There was formed during the past 
week three production clubs in the Louis 
Reichert general agency of the Travel- 
ers in New York City, which agency in 
1925 through the production of $10,424, 
000, set itself down in fifth position of 
Travelers general agencies the country 


over. They will be known as the $1,- 
(00,000, the $250,000 and the $100,000 
Clubs. 

Fourteen members of the Reichert 


production force, on basis of business 
cleared through that office during 1925, 
are eligible for membership in the $1,- 
000,000 Club. There are seventeen mem- 
bers of the number of contributors to 
the splendid success of the Reichert of- 
fice last year, who qualified for mem- 
bership in the $250,000 Club, and_ thir- 
teen members whose names are to be 
found on the roster of the $100,000 Club. 

In a letter to the respective qualified 
members of the newly formed clubs, ap- 
prising them of their formation, Max 

Hancel, associate manager of the 
Reichert Agency, said in part: 

“We are pleased to announce that on 
the basis of business done during 1925, 
you have been elected a member of the 
‘Million Dollar Club’—‘Quarter Million 
Club’ or ‘One Hundred Thousand Dol- 
lar Club, of the Louis Reichert Agency. 
This club will within the very near fu- 
ture begin holding monthly meetings at 
one of the leading New York hotels. 
You will be apprised of the time and 
place, and an invitation will be extend- 
ed to you to be present. We promise 
good fellowship and discussions for the 
benefit of all the members of the re 
spective clubs. 

“Our ability to institute this club has 
been due almost entirely to your ef 
forts, and to the efforts of your 
ciates in our agency. During 1925 the 
six leading offices of The Travelers, 
throughout the entire United States and 
Canada, produced in the order of rank 
$21,000,000 ; $19,000,000 (not final); $16, 
(000,000; $12,000,000; $10,424,000 and $8, 


asso- 


800,000. Our agency occupied fifth place. 
The increase of business of our office 
during 1925 was more than 100% thate 


done in 1924. This gives our office first 
place in percentage of increase over all 
agencies in the entire country. We ex 
pect by the natural law of growth to be 
first in percentage of business increase 
during 1926, also, first in the volume of 
business written.” 

Discussing the formation of the three 
production clubs named above with 
The Eastern Underwriter, Mr. Hancel 
said that he expected the rivalry for 
leadership in the clubs to be a fine stimu 
lus for production this year.  It— is 








pating business only. 


86 Fulton Street 





General Agent Wanted 
for Pittsburgh, Pa., and Vicinity 
under direct contract with Home Office, by 


Life Insurance Company writing non-partici 


Address Box 1027 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER CO. 


New York, N. Y. 








THANKS FROM PRESIDENT WING 


Tells Representatives of Provident 
Mutual of Figures; Praises Spirit 
of Field Force 


The Provident Mutual had another 
fine year. President Wing sent the fol- 
lowing message to the production force: 

“Thank you for beating 1920 by 
$815,551 and 1924 by $5,800,690. The fig- 
ures before me on the first business day 


of the New Year show that, excluding 
revivals and increases, you paid for 
$102,474,003 in 1925 as compared with 


$101,658,452 in 1920, and $96,673,313 in 
1924. That is a splendid demonstration 
of your Provident spirit. It is a result 
in which we can all rejoice. I thank 
you for the fine quality of your co- 
operation which is stimulating to us at 
the Home Office. It is a good start for 
1926, which | hope may be a happy and 
prosperous New Year for each of you.” 


MADE WASHINGTON MANAGER 


Karl S. Hoffman has been appointed 
agency manager for the Equitable Life 
of lowa at Washington, D., C., succeed- 
ing F. M. Nettleship, resigned. Mr. 
Hoffman was formerly with the Cedar 
Rapids Agency of the company from 
1919 to 1922, where he qualified as a 
member of the Ten-a-Month Club and 
since that time has been making a suc- 


cessful) record in organization work. 
More recently he had been acting as 
supervisor of the Washington, D. C., 
aveney of the Sun Life. 

planned to have monthly meetings of 


each club at which experiences of the 
respective members may be passed on 
to each other and the affairs in general 
of that particular group gone over so 
as to keep it in a good healthy condi- 
tion 





$200,000 Life ) 
$100,000 Term 3 


“For 


Phone 
Cortlandt 2030 





New England Mutual Life 


Limits 


seventeen years the brokers’ office” 


BALDWIN 


5th Floor (Entire) 
5 Maiden Lane 
5 Seconds from Broadway 


By ONE of Our 


Regular Examiners 








SPLENDID RELIANCE YEAR 


Paid For Business of $72,819,000; E. J. 
Schellentrager, Pittsburgh, Led 
Agents With $2,762,562 
Several fine production records were 
established by the Reliance Life in 1925, 
when its paid business amounted to 
$72,819,000; its business for the month 
of December totaled $10,737,634 and _ its 
production for the day of December 31st, 
$2,145,593. The year’s record of paid 
life business exceeded the 1920 figures 
of $72,758,556 established in the post- 
war inflation period when insurance sales 
generally were unprecedented. During 
June of that year, the Company paid for 
$7,421,500 of life insurance. December 
of 1925 showed an increase for the month 
of over three million dollars life insur 
ance paid for in excess of this figure. 
The Company's written business for 
the year amounted to $101,742,636 of 
which over 72 per cent was paid for at 
the close of the year. In addition, $54, 
867,050 of accident insurance and $183, 
003.50 of weekly health premiums were 
paid for. Compared with 1924, when 
$62,046,410 of life insurance was paid for 
and the average annual sales volume from 
1910 to 1920 of $21,088,515, these devel- 


opments are indicative that the Com 


pany’s sales momentum has reached a 
new level. 
The Company's developing financial 


strength has been equally as striking; 
its assets having more than trebled in 
the past six years. Outstanding among 
the Reliance agents were E. J. Schellen- 
trager, of Pittsburgh, who paid for $2, 
762,562 during the year; E. J. Cleary of 
Chicago, who paid for $1,100,259; Wilson 
Slick of Johnstown, Pa., whose paid 
business was $606,918; F. M. Walsh of 
Detroit, $645,350; R. E. Greiss of Colum 
bus, Ohio, $680,000; KF. J. Niver, Day 
tona, Florida, $428,000; J. G. McConnell, 
Los Angeles, $436,466 and J. E. Odum of 
Atlanta, $422,935. 


TRY 


_— 


Group Amendment To 
Help Rate Situation 


NEW YORK DEPT. HEARING 


Metropolitan, Equitable, Travelers, Pru- 
dential, Aetna, Connecticut General, 
Missouri State Represented 
A hearing at the offices of the State 
Insurance Department was held on Mon- 
day in reference to the proposed amend- 
ment to the section of the insurance law 
affecting group insurance which will be 
introduced for the Department. There 
is a “gentlemen's agreement” among the 
companies relative to putting into ef- 

fect the spirit of the amendment. 

Representatives from the Metropol- 
itan, Equitable of New York, Travelers, 
Prudential, Aetna, Connecticut General,. 
and Missouri State Life attended the 
hearing. The proposed amendment is 
to Section 10la of the Insurance Act, 
and is intended to relieve the situation 
created by the keen competition for 
group business. It provides for an ini- 
tial rate based on the American Men 
Ultimate Table, 3%% plus a loading to 
be determined under rules laid down by 
the Superintendent of Insurance, with 
the proviso that the rates may be ad- 
justed at the end of the year in accord- 
ance with experience. 

The principal section of the amend- 
ment which was the basis of the discus- 
sion reads: 

“No domestic life insurance company 
shall issue any policy of group insurance, 
the premium for which for the first year 
of insurance shall be less than the net 
premium based on the American Men 
Ultimate Table of Mortality, with inter- 
est at 3%% per annum, plus a loading, 
the formula for the computation of which 
shall be determined by the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, and a foreign life 
insurance company which shall not con- 
duct its business in accordance with this 
requirement shall not be permitted to 
do business in this State. Any such 
policy may, however, provide for a re- 
adjustment of the rate at the end of the 
first year of insurance and may make 
such adjustment retroactive as of the 
beginning of the first year of insurance.” 


\xel W. Dahlquist, agent of Equitable 
Life of lowa at Bellingham, Wash., made 
a record of 147 applications for $195,- 
QOO of insurance on January 6. 


Four forces jointly are responsible for 
the recent acceleration, the first being 
the modification of the Company’s sales 
promotional policies involving more 
stringent production requirements placed 
upon its feld organization. Second, the 
elimination of non-producing agency 
representatives. Third, the  mainte- 
nance of contract relations with only 
full time underwriters and, last, the of 
fering of an agency contract and a 
service adequately effective to attract 
men of high caliber and known qualifi 
cations of production, 





—Organized Service— 


The Keane-Patterson Agency 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


225 West 34th Street, New York City 


Telephone: Chickering 2384-7 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS CETTEKS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 





A Mutual Life agent 


About asks the following ques- 
Disability tion of “Points” regard 
Benefits ing disability benefits: 

“Th a polic yholder is 


receiving his disability benefits and holds 
a Life or Limited Payment Life and has 
to lift his cash value of the policy while 
receiving the benefit payments, will the 


payments stop or be continued as ex 
plained on the 20-Year  I¢ndowment 
policy?” 

The answer is made that surrender 
for cash value obviously ends a con 


tract, and the effect of surrender in such 
cited does not differ because 
the insured is receiving disability ben- 
efits. Such surrender the policy, 
iys the statement, and adds, “It is true 
that under our present form of [Endow 
ment policy, if the policyholder, becomes 
totally and permanently disabled before 
the endowment matures and continues 
in such condition after maturity of the 
endowment, disability benefits are paid 
during the remaining lifetime of the in 


ad Case ad 


ends 


ured, provided the disability remains 
total Phis does not apply to policies 1s 
sued on the Life or Limited Payinent 


Life plan that are surrendered for their 
cash surrender value. lurthermore, tt 
would not apply to the Endowment form 
of policy if the policy were surrendered 
before maturity as an endowment.” 


*k oe OK 


A proposition to etfect 
an equalization olf pet 
sonal and business tang 
ible assets is involved 
in the following 
cited by the Mutual Benefit Life. 

John Smith, consulting engineer, en 
joys the same return from a year’s ap- 
plication of brains, ability and experi 
the Henry James Furniture Co. 
operation of $50,000 capital, but 
no tangible in his busi 
to leave to his dependents at his 
death, whereas the company has. ‘There 
is, therefore, a marked inequality be 
tween the two, although they both pro 
duce thre annual return. Life in 
surance gives the key to a method by 
which they are placed on a ol 
equality. 


Problem of 
Equalizing 
Asset Value 


Case 


ence a 
thre 
has 


IN} 
he assets 


lies 


allie 


basis 


Now, an insurance company practic 
ally will buy Smith's business at death 
for $50,000, which is the valuation placed 
upon it. The carrying 
to maintain this capitalization 
2i4 to 3 per cent. * * * 

In view of the fact that the Henry 
James Furniture Co. is paying at least 
5 per cent. for its capital, John Smith 
has the edge 


charges 
trom 


ross 


are 


on Henry James, since his 
capital is costing but 2!’ per cent. to 
3 per cent. Smith's business is worth 


$50,000 without the possibility of de- 
preciation at his death, whereas Henry 
James’s dependents may not be able 


to dispose of his business at 100 cents 


on the dollar. 


Life insurance also provides for stock 
holders of a business corporation when 
the death of the insured officials, or of 
ficial, takes place, as follows: 





1. In a closed corporation to per- 


petuate control among the stockholders. 
2. It maintains the high market value 
of the stockholders’ investment. 
3. It upholds the company’s record for 
sound financing 
4. It guarantees dividends for the first 
year after the death of the officials, 


ee 
WOULD AMEND TAX LAW 
Albany, jan. 11. 


Under the provisions 


of a bill introduced in the Senate to- 
night by Courtland Nicoll, Republican, 
New York City, the tax law is amended 
by providing a personal income tax of 
three-quarters of 1% where net income 
does not exceed $10,000 and one and 
one-half per cent where income exceeds 
$10,000 but not more than $50,000 and 
244% im case income exceeds $50,090. 
Referred to committee on taxation and 


retrenchment. 


NEW TEXAS ASSOCIATION 
In a meeting held in 
the State Association of 


ers ol 


Dallas recently 
Life Underwrit- 
Texas was formed with the fol 
H. Malvern Marks, Jr., 
Indianapolis” Life, president; 
Parke Tlouston, general agent, Aetna 
Life, I] Paso, Texas, vice-president; and 
Kk. B. Thorp, Federal Life, Dallas, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

The formation this State Associa- 
tion is the outgrowth of the meeting of 
the Texas men held in Kansas City dur 


lowing officers: 
Inanayer, 


ol 


ing the National Convention in Octo- 
ber. The State of Texas has approxi- 
mately 500 underwriters belonging to 
local associations in various Texas cities 
and these men write about 75% of the 
business sold in Texas. 


JOINS BALTIMORE AGENCY 


Frank G. Lieberman, one of the pro- 


ducers of the C. B. Knight Agency of 
Union Central in New York, is now 
manager of the Wheaton & Lieberman 
avency of Union Central in Baltimore, 


which he has formed in association with 
Frank M. Wheaton of that city. Mr. 
Lieberman ever since joining the C. B. 
Knight forces in 1918 has been a large 
and steady writer, and enjoyed his best 
year in 1921 when he paid for more than 
half a million dollars of insurance. Since 
then, he has been averaging well over 
$400,000) annually, 


CRAWFORD AGENCY SEPARATES 

The Chicago general ageney of Craw 
ford & Crawford of Equitable Life of 
lowa, which was the leading agency 
of the company in Hlinois for the year 
1925 and ranked fourth among the Equit- 
able lowa in the country, 
has been divided into two separate or- 
ganizations at the request the part- 
ners. The W. I. Crawford Agency will 
be located at 247 Conway Building, and 
the A. R. Crawford Agency will have 
offices at 407 Sheridan Trust and Sav- 
Bank Building, Chicago. 


ol agencies 


of 


ings 





Low Cost 
give Agents unsurpas 


See. T. SMITH, Vice-President 
DUNBAR JOHNSTON, Secretary 





The Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America 


Whole Life, Limited Payment and Endowment ? SOLD 


NEW . THROUGH 
ORDINARY J High Value ITS OWN 
POLICIES Attractive and Novel Features AGENCY 


STAFF ONLY 


Which, with especially favorable Indust lal Contracts, 

money-making »pportunities. 

E. J. HEPPENHEIMER, 
CH 


President 
AS. F. NETTLESHIP, 2nd Vice-Presideat 
8. R. DROWN, Asst. See’y and Asst. Treasurer 


HOME OFFICE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
bie | D eared issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to 6@ years next 
rthday. 

INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue and 
are up-to-date in eve respect. 

ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and 
are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 


A HOME LIFE POLICY BRINGS 
PEACE OF MIND TO THE 
MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 
BASIL S. WALSH, President P. J. CUNNINGHAM, Vice-President 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secre JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 


tary 
DR. E. BRYAN KYLE, Medical Director 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


Assets 


MOD tininahincinsiandiebaedmabiodalanonal mioeanynerep puvbiaewbientieiiecieial $ 41,521,283.1, 
MMUIUUREDR 5 asain ns vassusecsessiengiecdece soeusbera swans va heat cmnd ice tena cee uieee ene 36,164,159.74 
RNG MIND TREONND G coaac seta ncuiceesns ce camacs eal sanceassiseeaciie ee wedueysaseteuiees 5,357,123.43 
Insurance in Force..... KaubCRMRD SEES HENS DORT ME DEEN USC EDS SS TIS* 4006s se seu naeeannetyuae 273,540,675.00 


Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization............$35,784,215.1 


INCORPORATED 1871 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00, 
with premiums payable lly, semi lly or quarterly, 





and 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1924 


eee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee rere ererrerrrrrrrrrrr err errr ere ry 


3,036,319.80 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 
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Our Ninetieth Birthday 


Ninety years ago, April 1, 1835, Massachusetts chartered the 
New England Mutual. This is the oldest Charter now existing. 


The granting of this Charter had a vast significance, for it 
introduced a New Idea, which cleared the way for the present 
growth of Life Insurance. 


THAT IDEA WAS MUTUALITY 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has a 
record of EIGHTY-TWO YEARS of prosperous and suc- 
cessf", business. if lias passed through panics, pestilence 
and wars unharmed, and to-day, as a resuit of eight decades 


of endeavor, offers financial strength, reputation, magni- 


tude, leadership, and life insurance service. 


Those considering life insurance as 


a protession are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


34 Nassau Street New York 
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Life Underwriters 

Hear Noted Speakers 
HOLD FIRST DINNER OF YEAR 
Dr. G. M. Lovelace and M. H. H. 


Joachim Talk on Business Produc- 
ing Insurance Salesmanship 








The Life Underwriters’ Association 
of New York held the first of its dinner- 
meetings for 1926 on Tuesday evening, 
January 12, at the Hotel Astor. About 
700 members and guests attended, and 
heard the messages on practical and 
business producing insurance salesman- 
ship given by Dr. Griffin M. Lovelace, 
director of the life insurance training 
course at New York University, and M. 
H. H. Joachim, lecturer, world traveler, 
and former life underwriter. Charles B. 
Knight of the Union Central acted as 
the toastmaster. 

Thomas C. Bell, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies of the Mutual Life, 
who had been expected to be present 
as one of the guests of the 
evening to receive an honorary life 
membership card in the association in 
recognition of his long connection with 
the organization since 1891, was unable 
to attend because of a recent death in 
his family. 

Dr. Lovelace received a great recep- 
tion from the audience when he rose 
to speak on “Some Selling Suggestions 
for the Average Man.” Every sales 
might be divided into four steps, he 
said—finding a prospect, the proper ap- 
proach, laying out a program, and the 
close. He went on to give some prac- 
tical and definite suggestions regarding 
each. 

“Among our circle of acquaintances, 
we all know people who can be the 
source of new prospects,” said he. “If 
you asked a friend ‘With whom did you 
have lunch today, or who were the 
others in the golf foursome you played 
last week-end, or who is your doctor, 
dentist, etc.,’ the answers to all such 
questions can give you new names of 
prospects.” 


The Approach 


Regarding the approach, Dr. Love- 
lace recommended strongly having some- 
thing to place in the hands of the person 
being interviewed, such as a printed 
card or a brief, concise folder, which 
could be used to start the talk with. 
With respect to program insurance, he 
outlined a two-part program for indivi- 
duals of different financial means, part 
one to take care of the assured’s obliga- 
lions at the time of death, and part two 
to take care of and provide an income 
for his surviving wife and children. Hav- 
ing brought the prospect as far as the 
actual closing, the speaker said, and 
finding an objection to the size of the 
Premium as the only obstacle, it was 
wrong strategy to argue that the pre- 
mium was not large. “It is far better 
to overcome this objection from an- 








as 3000%. 


much “cold” canvass. 





Fieldmen Profit 
by This 


| + 1924 The Guardian’s Prospect Bureau yielded an 
average profit to fieldmen of 600% in commissions 
over their investment. In some sections it ran as high 


It is easy to see how the Prospect Bureau can be the 
basis of success. It shortens the selling process. It fur- 
nishes “live” leads in adequate number. It eliminates 





The Prospect Bureau is one reason why a good many 
of the better producers are casting their lot with us. 
One new comer, a general agent, brought with him an 
agency organization of nearly three hundred men. 


Let us tell you the whole story of what The Guardian is 
doing to better the fieldman’s success. 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice President 
THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Founded 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 





other angle. Tell your man that every- 
thing worth while in this world requires 
sacrifice, effort. Tell him that when he 
married he made certain sacrifices, he 
had to work harder, undertook greater 
responsibilities, and taking out this added 
insurance even if it would place a smal! 
additional burden upon him was worth it 
because of its results,” he said. An ap- 
peal about the welfare of children, Dr. 
Lovelace said, often had the strongest 
of favorable effects. 

Mr. Joachim, who is an honor grad- 
uate of the University of Calcutta, In- 
dia, spoke on the “Human Side of Busi- 
ness,” and explained some of the psycho- 
logical principles which entered into 
successful life insurance salesmanship. 
JOINS A. L. C. 

The North American Reassurance 
Company of New York City, Lawrence 
M. Cathles, President, has been ad- 
mitted to membership in the American 
Life Convention. 








less. Its use determines its value. 


his contract worth while. 


A Pocket Full of Pills 
-Pills carried about in the pocket are of no therapeutic benefit. An 
agency contract, regardless of its eommission scale, may be just as worth- 


Every Lincoln National Life contract is made for usage. 
agent who holds one how and where to get the business that will make 


Personal help in the field—a thorough educational course—circu- 
larizing assistence—a large range of policies and risk acceptance are 
factors which assure the valve of a Linco!n National Life contract. 


We show the 








Lincoln Life Building 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 


More Than $395,000,000 in Force 





Fort Wayne, Indiana 











Modified Life 


(Continued from page 3) 
Modified Term, and Gerald A. Eubank 
said: 

“On our paid production of $66,000,- 
090 last year the average premium was 
approximately $27 a thousand, which is 
high when you consider the fact that the 
bulk of our business is written on the 
non-participating plan. This premuim is 
about the equivalent of the ordinary 
life non-participating rate at age forty- 
four. The average rate at age thirty- 
five for Modified Life is $11.36. Our old 
term business was materially reduced, 
being replaced by policies written at a 
much higher average premium rate, as 
a result of the Modified Life.” 


HOME LIFE MEETING 
The eighteenth annual convention of 
the General Agency Association of the 
Home Life will be held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, January 20 and 21. 





First Anniversary of 
McNamara Agency 


GUARDIAN OFFICERS 





ATTEND 





Dinner and Dance; Full-Timers Produce 
53% of Business; Fine Edu- 
cational Course 

The first anniversary of The John C. 
McNamara Organization as managers 
for the Guardian Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America was celebrated Monday 
evening at the Agency offices, No. 25 
Church Street, by a unique and novel 
party. 

A business meeting of the agency had 
been called for 4:45, which, when well 
under way, was interrupted by the un- 
expected arrival of President Carl Heye 
and Vice-President T. Louis Hansen, 
amid applause. The meeting was ad- 
dressed by both officers of the company, 
who spoke of the very pleasant relations 
between the company and the agency. 

Practically the entire home office force 
was in attendance and in the middle of 
Associate Actuary Howell’s speech he 
suggested Charles O. Taxis take charge. 
Mr. Taxis did, and the entire party was 
conducted to a buffet supper. This part 
of the program proved a most unexpected 
surprise to Mr. McNamara. The eve- 
ning was devoted to entertainment and 
dancing. It was announced that during 
the day 85 applications had been turned 
in for a total of $265,000. 

Much credit is due to Mrs. L. E. 
Virgien, Miss Constance West and 
Charles O. Taxis who were in charge of 
the surprise given Mr. McNamara. 

The McNamara agency began the 
first of last year and by December 31 
had rolled up a paid volume of $13,000,- 
000. This is a record to shoot at, a re- 
markable achievement. There were 320 
agency contracts, but fifty paid for 73% 
of the production. The present full-time 
personnel is fifty-three. The full-timers 
produced 53% of the total; general brok- 
erage business, 32%; surplus business, 
15%. The total first year premiums 
were $443,300. 

The latest educational course of the 
McNamara office begins February 1 and 
during the series of talks the persons 
ta’ing the course will have the pleasure 
of hearing Carl W. Hamlin of Buffalo, 


who delivered $10,000,000 last year; 
Frank A. Berthold, William S. Blizzard, 
L. E. Simon, W. N. Compton, F. W. 


Pennell, Charles I. Scott, Joseph S. 
Blume, Ernest B. Houghton, Raymond 
L. Korndorfer, George A. Kederich, Nel- 
son M. Way and Dr. Charles B. Piper. 


TO DO FREE LANCE WRITING 

Jerome Philp has resigned from the 
editorial staff of Tue Eastern UNDER- 
WRITER in order to engage in free lance 
writing for newspapers and magazines. 
He is an authoritative writer on insur- 
ance, economics and finance, and was 
formerly secretary of Robert Lynn Cox 
of the Metropolitan Life. 
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1865 





Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Sixty Years Old 


Provident agents in their approach have the 
advantage of the national advertising of the 
Company which is striking and original, 
and also of a Direct Mail Campaign. 
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A Campaign In Behalf Of 
Women and Children : 


Ninth Extract 

DWINDLING ESTATES | 

“Inherited estates seldom appreciate in value. ‘he natural tendency is for them to shrink | 
unless they are constantly watched by a financial expert—either an individual or a corporation. : 
“The utmost care on the part of a layman, inexperienced in the intricate business of investing : 

and protecting money, will seldom suffice to overcome this tendency. 7 
“The danger here is extreme because it is widespread, insidious, and often hard to identify. | 
The truth of this is illustrated by the following example contributed by one of the officers of a | 
corporation that has won a high reputation for the successful investment of capital. 


A MYSTERY SOLVED 


“Recently the widow of an old friend of mine told me that the lawyers who managed her 
estate were devoted to her interests and gave her investments the most careful attention, but that 
there has been a gradual shrinkage in the value of her assets. So, she asked me to make a friendly 
investigation, and this is what I discovered: 

“Tn the first place, | found that many blocks of gilt-edged bonds left by this woman’s hus- 
band had matured, and had been replaced by new bonds carefully selected. But the new securi- 
ties to begin with were not quite as good as the others, or they had proved less remunerative, or 
had cost a little more, or had depreciated in value. Here care had been exercised, but never- 
theless some shrinkage had resulted. 

“In the second place, [ found that when a block of bonds that had been bought at a price 
considerably above par had matured, and the par value had been received, the money thus re- 
ceived had been reinvested, but not the premium that had been paid in the beginning. ‘Thus a 
fractional part of the original value of the investment had disappeared. In this way a certain 
sum well invested had been replaced by a smaller sum well invested. ‘The only way this shrinkage 
could have been avoided would have been to have set aside for investment a part of the income 
produced by the original block of bonds, to offset the loss of the premium paid at the time 
the bonds were purchased. But it would have been difficult to explain to the widow that she 
ought to forego even a little of this income, and probably her advisers did not realize this necessity 
themselves. 

“In the third place, | found many transactions like the following: A block of bonds whose 
par value was $10,000 was sold for $12,000. ‘Then a new block of bonds of the same par value 
($10,000) was bought at a price below par, $9.500. Now the difference between the price ob- 
tained for the old bonds and the price paid for the new bonds ($2,500) represented a portion of 
the assets of the estate, and ought to have been reinvested. But this had been overlooked, and 
this $2,500 had been spent as income. 


“Then | came upon records relating to three mortgages. One had been paid off, and the 
money had been invested to less advantage. Another, which was on a dwelling house, had been 
foreclosed. ‘This had happened at a dull season and the house had been taken in for the amount 
of the mortgage. Expensive repairs were necessary before it could be sold, and although it was 
finally disposed of a material loss was sustained. ‘The third mortgage was on a small business 
building. “Vhe owner had failed and had stopped paying interest and taxes, and so this building 
also came into the possession of the estate. ‘Then some of the tenants failed to pay their rent, 
others moved out, and losses and expenses ate up a part of the value of the investment and the 
building was sold at a heavy loss. 

“Finally, I found that certain railroad companies and industrial corporations in whose 
securities money of the estate had been invested had been mismanaged. Originally the invest- 
ments were sound, but when they began to depreciate in value they ought to have been sold. But 
it was believed that they would recover, and instead of getting rid of them at a trifling loss they 
had been retained, and serious shrinkage had resulted.” 
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Equitable to Do 
WHAP Broadcasting 


SOCIETY TO ENTER RADIO FIELD 





New Station is Featuring Concert Music 
and Was Opened by Percy Granger 
and Kitty Cheatham 





WHAP is a new radio broadcasting 
station which has its studios in the build- 
ing of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety at Seventh Avenue and 32nd Street, 
New York. Announcement has been 
made to Equitable agents that a number 
of Equitable programs will be broad- 
casted, including some talks on life in- 
surance. The new station was opened 
recently with one of the best programs 
that have ever been heard on the radio, 
including Percy Grainger, the pianist and 
composer; Kitty Cheatham, singer of 
children’s songs; Mina Hagar, contralto; 
the Stellar Male Quartette, a string or- 
chestra and talks by Professor Thomas 
J. Wertenbaker of Princeton and Byron 
R. Newton, former Collector of the Port 
of New York. 

It is the intention of WHAP to feature 
high class music and also talks on his- 
torical and educational events and sig- 
nificances. The station operates from six 
to eleven o’clock five days of the week 
and from two-thirty to four o’clock Sun- 
(lays. 

The Equitable programs are now be- 
ing prepared and will be announced 
later. Vice President Frank H. Davis has 
mailed the following announcement to 
the agency force: 

“The march of human progress can 
be measured by the development in 
facilities for the spread of intelligence. 
The wide dissemination of knowledge 
was first made possible by the invention 
of the printing press. Easy means of 
transportation was the next great for- 
ward step. During the past century the 
telegraph and telephone were the two 
great vehicles invented for establishing 
rapid communication between the ut- 
termost points of the civilized world. 
The greatest, and in many respects the 
most wonderful of all instruments for 
the conveyance of news and the inter- 
change of thought, is Radio, by means of 
which millions may be reached simul- 
taneously and instantaneously. 

“In keeping with the spirit of the 
times, and in its capacity as a public 
service instituton, The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the U. S. has ar- 
ranged for the use of a high-powered 
Radio Broadcasting Station, the studios 
for which are located in its new Home 
Office Building. This station, known as 
WHAP, is under the direction and opera- 
tion of The William H. Taylor Finance 
Corporation. Its facilities will, however, 
be available to the Equitable on such 
occasions as may from time to time 
make its use desirable. 

“The proprietors have announced that 
programmes of the highest character 
only will be broadcast. The wave length 
to be used will be 240 meters. The open- 
ing announcement of the station each 
day will be: “Station WHAP, Equitable 
Life Building, Seventh Avenue at 32nd 
Street, New York.” All Equitable rep 
resentatives, particularly those residing 
in the Eastern half of the United States, 
are invited to tune in regularly on the 
programmes of this station. 

“Due notification of any talks on life 
undewriting topics will be sent to the 
Field Force through Agency Items, or 
through other channels.” 





JONES NAMES COMMITTEES 
Col. H. J. Powell, E. A. Woods, G. A. 
Kederich, Hugh D. Hart, E. W. 
Owen and F. G. Pierce Among 
Chairmen 
Frank L. Jones; president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 

has appointed his new committees. 

Ernest W: Qwen, Detroit, is chairman 
of the International Council, other mem- 
bers of which are: John A. Tory, To- 
ronto; Graham C. Wells, New York; 
Lyle Reid, Ottawa; John Henry Rus- 
sell, Los Angeles; and <A. Macbeth, 
Regina. 

Colonel Henry J. Powell continues as 
chairman of the committee on law and 
legislation. 

The publications committee consists of 
Ernest J. Clark, Baltimore, chairman; 
Hugh D. Hart, New York, and E. B. 
Hamlin, Cleveland. The committee of 
co-operation with trust companies con- 
sists of Edward A. Woods, Pittsburgh, 
chairman; Franklin W. Ganse, Boston; 
and Graham C. Wells, New York. John 
B. Duryea is chairman of the salesman- 
ship committee. William M. Duff, 
Pittsburgh, is chairman of committee on 
educational standards. Guy McLaugh- 
lin, Houston, is chairman of the sub- 
committee on underwriters’ — status. 
Hugh Db. Hart, New York, is chairman 
of the sub-committee on scholarship 
awards. W. W. Winne of Denver is 
chairman of the committee on resolu- 
tions. 

George A. Kederich is chairman of the 
committee on relations with other organ- 
izations. Frederick G. Pierce and four 
other Philadelphia men constitute the 
committee on arrangements for the 1926 
convention. 


FIVE FIGURE IN CHANGES 


Prudential Announcement About F. A. 
Boyle, R. H. Bradley, H. C. Thomp- 
son, L. E. Wurfel and G. H. Chace 
Five changes in the administrative 

offices of the Prudential Insurance 

Company, two of them involving mem- 

bers of the executive staff, were an- 

nounced late yesterday afternoon fol- 
lowing the annual meeting of the Board 
of Directors. 

Frederic A. Boyle, who has been vice- 
president and treasurer, was elected 
vice-president in charge of securities 
and accounts. R. H. Bradley, hitherto 
manager of the bond department, was 
elected treasurer. 

Harry C. Thompson, for several years 
associate comptroller, was elected comp- 
troller. This office has been unoccu- 
pied since the death of Vice-President 
Wilbur S. Johnson, several months ago. 

Lester E. Wurfel, who has been super: 
visor in the real estate loan department, 
was made an assistant secretary of the 
company and the directors also desig- 
nated as executive secretary George H. 
Chace, who had been secretary to the 
president. 

The Board also re-elected four direc- 
tors for the term of four years. They 
were Edward Gray, Edward D. Duffield, 
Felix Fuld and Albert C. Wall. 


OPENS ATLANTIC CITY OFFICE 

Expansion of its activities in the South- 
ern counties of New Jersey has prompted 
The Prudential Insurance Company to 
establish in Atlantic City a new ordinary 
insurance agency, which is located in the 
Central Pier Building, 
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WANTED 
AGENCY SUPERVISOR 


The Greater New York Department of one of the old Life 
Insurance Companies desires a live, energetic Agency man to 
assist in further developing Agency. Salaried position. Inter- 
views will be held in strictest confidence. Apply Cashier, Suite 








“If anybody doesn’t think that life insurance ts good, just 
let him die without it once—that will convince him!” 
—Wéill Rogers. 


WHAT IS 
LIFE INSURANCE? 


Life insurance is an agreement between men by 
which they so distribute amongst themselves the 
misfortunes of life and the calamity of early death 
that the full force of misfortune and some of the 
worst consequences of premature death are mini- 
mized for the individual because they are shared 
by all; but in such small proportions that the 
burden and loss and suffering are scarcely felt by 
any. 


It has been well said that if the principles of life 
insurance were fully accepted “every family would 
own its own home, every child would be properly 
educated, every old person would be in comfortable 
circumstances, every business would be safe, every 
credit would be good and everyone would have a 
savings fund.” 

“There is one thing that is stronger than 
armies, an idea whose time is come.” 


Two Reasons 
for Applying for Life Insurance 


1—The cost of life insurance is lower than ever 

before in history. It has decreased in net cost 
while everything else has increased. 

The New York Life Insurance Company 

in 1926 will increase its dividend scale for 

the fifth successive time reducing by just 

that much the cost of life insurance to 

policyholders. 


2—But to you who are reading this advertise- 
ment, the cost of life insurance increases every 
year that you defer taking it, for the simple reason 
that your age increases. 
The New York Life alone was obliged to 
decline over 20,000 applications for life 
insurance in the single year 1925. 


Do not delay insuring your life. YOU CAN GO 
TO WORK EVERY MORNING HAPPY AND 
GO TO SLEEP EVERY EVENING WITHOUT 
WORRY, IF YOU HAVE A POLICY IN THE 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NOT A COMMODITY, 
BUT A SERVICE. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


346 Broadway, New York City 
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Will Rogers’ Insurance 


(Continued from page 1) 


to Mr. Kemp and to Preble Tucker, 
well-known consultant, he is one of the 
shrewdest insurance buyers in the coun- 
try. He never buys a policy without 
asking the most intelligent questions. 
Furthermore, his lifelong theatrical ex- 
perience and extended acquaintance 
with theatrical people have made him 
realize only too well that the position 
of the actor depends upon the whims and 
fickleness of the public; that a man is 
at the top today while tomorrow his 
vogue starts to wane. 


A South African Incident 


At the present time Rogers is at the 
top. He has no illusions as to how long 
he will maintain that supremacy. But 
the money is now rolling in and his sur- 
plus is going into insurance, not only be- 
cause he knows it is a good investment, 
but also for protective purposes. The 
short tenure of a star’s life and the de- 
sire to protect himself, no matter what 
hapyens to his brilliant vogue are large- 
ly what actuated him in purchasing so 
much insurance on the short-term en- 
dowment plan. 

The impression that Rogers is a re- 
cent convert to life insurance and has 
bought most of his insurance within the 
last five years is incorrect. About fifteen 
years ago Mr. Rogers was in Capetown, 
South Africa, and the going was not so 
good. He was not getting much money 
for appearances and the appearances 
were not frequent. He was worried, too, 
because he had a premium of $166 in 
the Mutual Life of New York to meet 
and that was also about the entire ex- 
tent of his resources. He had to make 
a decision as to whether to live in com- 
fort or to pay the premium. Rogers did 
not hesitate. He sent a money order to 
the Mutual Life for the premium and 
during the next two weeks slept on a 
park bench in Capetown. That shows 
that the Rogers’ faith in insurance is of 
long standing. 


Carrying $800,000 Line 


It is no wonder then that there was a 
great deal of sincerity back of a state- 
ment he made sometime ago when he 
said: 

“IT am so sold on the idea of life 
insurance that I am going to invest 
every cent that I can in it. When you 
invest in other things, you don’t always 
know where you are at. When you in- 
vest in life insurance, not only do you 
know where you're at, but so does your 
family after you're gone.” 

Mr. Rogers at the present time has 
$200,000 insurance. He took out his first 
policy when he was eighteen years old. 
His insurance is in five different com- 
panies. He has $400,000 Ten Year En- 
dowment and the balance is straight 
life. His last assurance purchase was to 
meet inheritance tax requirements. 

An interesting sidelight is that Mr. 
Rogers not only pays his premiums when 
they are due, but, if feeling somewhat 
flush, he pays them ahead of time. Re- 
cently, he met one insurance payment 
an entire month before it was due. 


“I can’t afford to take any chances of 
forgetting about my insurance,” he said 
to Mr. Kemp recently. 


Views of William H. Kingsley 


Here is what some of the executives 
told The Eastern Underwriter about 
Mr. Rogers and his insurance when asked 
for their views: 


W. H. Kingsley Discusses Stage Folk 
and Their Insurance 


Mr. Rogers carries a large line of life 
insurance with the Penn Mutual Life 
and asked to discuss Mr. Rogers as an 
insurance buyer Vice President William 
H. Kingsley of that company said to 
Tue Eastern UNDERWRITER: 

“Coming directly to the point which 
Mr. Rogers has reasoned out that he 
has a preference for life insurance cs 


an investment of outstanding value, 1t 
is to be said that this company, along 
with others, has had ample evidence 
that the so-called ‘improvidence” of stage 
folk is no longer proverbial. We are 
carrying a very substantial volume of 
insurance upon many well-know theatri- 
cal stars who have come to realize that 
during the days when their earning 
power is at its zenith they should lay 
in store for the latter years. of their 
lives, when through physical incapacity 
or changing whim of the theatre-going 
public their incomes quite quickly, and 
very materially, decline. In the devotion 
which they give to their work during 
their days of activity their minds are not 
trained upon investment. Their profes 
sion is essentially one which makes hard 
the maintenance of a fixed home and 
their ambition for the evening of their 
lives is to be able to retire to surround- 
ings and conditions the establishment 
of which must in many cases be deferred 
until that time. There are of course 
exceptions whereunder homes of more 
or less permanency are established dur- 
ing the years of their hard work. 
Accomplishes His Purpose 

“A gentleman of Mr. Rogers’ common 
sense and reasoning power can well con- 
clude that life insurance presents the 
best medium of attaining a desirable re 
sult. Tf he wishes to accumulate a large 
fund for his old age, and not be troubled 
with its care or the chance of loss in- 
termediately, a selected period for en- 
dowment insurance will accomplish this 
purpose better than anything else, and 
when the contract matures he can on his 
own jiudement, or through the guidance 
of others, invest the fund so that it will 
vield him adequate income throughout 
his life and exist for testamentary dis- 
nosition at the time of his death. Tf 
he should be making casual or moderate 
provision throuch systematic saving for 
his old age and the prosnective result 
of this process would be inadequate to 
provide for his familv, the other forms 
of life insurance will splendidly meet 
his necessities. Should he reach old ace 
without dependents the transformation 
of an Fndowment policy into an An- 
nuity will leave him free from care. 
You may be aware that Kellar, the 
magician, who died quite recently, lived 
for many years in comfort upon the 
vield of annuitv contracts with life in 
surance companies. 

“So far as the investment feature is 
concerned. into what line of reliable and 
safe securities could a person who de- 
pends upon setting aside part of an an 
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loyalty to its policyholders. 








A Record of Service 


The year 1925 marks the seventy-fourth anniversary of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company. Ever since 1851 
this Company has furnished unexcelled life insurance protection 
at a low net cost and has maintained its record of unswerving 
The years have brought wonderful 
growth and prosperity. To-day, as in the past, the whole per- 
sonnel of the Company is imbued with the spirit of service, a 
spirit that permeates the entire activity of the organization. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Ageucies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Organized 1851 

















Men of Metal Are 
Attracted to the 


Graham C. Wells 
Agency 


Provident Mutual Life 
33 Liberty St. New York 








nual, earned income for ultimate asset 
accumulation put money in instalments 
that would yield the results under a life 
insurance policy, whether it matures as 
an endowment or as a death claim? His 
pavments are safeguarded, increased by 
interest accumulations and have the 
benefit of the general investment opera- 
tions of a company, instead of the 
specific ones that he might make, which 
on occasion might turn out poorly. 
“We feel that Mr. Rogers has reasoned 
this situation out very much to his. in- 
terest and in a way that will yield ben- 
efits when they may be needed most. 
His most constant companion for years 
was a lasso, and it may well be said that 
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in the conclusion which he has reached 
he has made good use of it and lassoed 
a good thought.” 


L. Seton Lindsay Tells of Value of Life 
Insurance Bought As An Investment 
L. Seton Lindsay, second vice-presi- 

dent of the New York Life, discussing 

the Rogers insurance said to Tue 

[EASTERN UNDERWRITER: 

“You ask me ‘Do you think it ill ad- 
vised for’ a person to buy large amounts 
of life insurance as an investment’. I 
certainly do not. 

“It has never been questioned that for 
the man of small or average means there 
is no better way than through life in- 
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THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES ONLY 
Over 70 Years of Service to Policyholders 
Good territory for personal producers, under direct contract. 
HOME OFFICE 





New York City 








Walter LeMar Talbot, President 


¢A Profitable Partnership 


exists between this Company and its agents. The Head 
Office furnishes a lead service which permits agents to 
interview prospects, known to be interested, A steady, 
healthy growth in the company’s business i ip reflected in 
the increased earnings of its agents. 


Fidelity is a low net-cost company operating in forty 
states. Full level net premium reserve basis. Over Three 
Hundred Million insurance in force-—-and growing rapidly. 


cA few agency openings for the right men 
FIDELITY MUTUAL LiFe INSURANCE Co. 
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today. 








Satisfied Policyholders 


More than 67% of all insurance written 
by this company since 1867 is still in force 
What better evidence could there 
be that policyholders appreciate the “golden 
rule” service of Iowa’s Oldest Company? 


Men desiring to become agents for a good old 
line company will realize the advantage of a con- 
tract with this company of satisfied policyholders. 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1867 


OF IOWA 
Home Office: Des Moimes 
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surance of having a program of saving, 
of creating an immediate estate, of mai:- 
ing definite provision so far as his means 
permit for those dependent on him. In 
recent years many men of large means 
have come to realize the value of life 
insurance aS an investment. The estate 
and inheritance taxes have helped to 
bring about this realization and em- 
phasize_ the need of a large cash pay- 
ment of fixed amount available at death. 
Men of large means have also come to 
realize that there is no better way for 
them of making sure and definite pro- 
vision for their families. Through life 
insurance they can plan and carry out 
a comprehensive program providing 
capital or income for lite, or for a term 
as may be required. Men with large 
earnings realize too that through life in- 
surance they can best make systematic 
and safe provision for their own old 
ege. 

After ali, the great life insurance com- 
panies of today are in a great measure 
mutual investment companies.  TLheir 
Kinance Committees meet constantly and 
the investment world is scanned for sate, 
conservative and sound securities. [x- 
pert knowledge of the highest type is 
always available in buying and disposing 
of securities. Strict laws further protect 
those vast sums of money and while 
these laws prevent any spectacular profits 
they also msure the satiety of the prin- 
cipal. 

fo build an estate by investing in 
stocks, bonds, real estate or business, 
the man who is acquiring his weaith 
must live for a long period and retain 
his health. A premature death would 
entirely defeat his purpose. ‘Lhe man 
whose wealth is invested, or is being in- 
vested in stocks, bonds or real estate, 
cannot help but take a more or less keen 
interest in the market and to that ex- 
tent his attention /is distracted from 
whatever he may be doing. It is a very 
rare investor who does not occasionally 
decide to sell some of his securities and 
buy others. There is constant switching 
gomg on. Furthermore, there are very 
lew investors who do not make bad in- 
vestments occasionally and lose consid- 
erable money. It is a great relief to have 
one’s aftairs so arranged that one’s whole 
attention may be given entirely to some- 
thing that he is particularly interested 
in without the distracton and worry 
that go with the personal direction of his 
investments. 


Gives Poise and Balance to Man’s Busi- 
ness Career, Says Henry Moir 

Henry Moir, president of the United 
States Life, and former president of the 
Actuarial Society of America, said to 
Tue Eastern UNDERWRITER when asked 
in reference to the purchase oi life in- 
surance “as an investment”: 

“I have always been a firm believer in 
this form of investment, because prac- 
tically every one is under temptation 
from time to time to place loose iunds 
in speculative securities, and then Dame 
Fortune turns her back on the investor. 
On the other hand, life insurance, while 
yielding a modest return in actual in- 
terest, confers other benefits of a kind 
that cannot be over-estimated—the cer- 
tainty and safety of the investment; the 
protection which is needed by practically 
every one; and he sense of trusteeship 
which this investment always evokes. 

“A young man who begins his busi- 
ness life by making this form of in- 
vestment for his own old age, and for 
the protecton of his parents or his 
family (even before he marries) shows 
a degree of thoughtfulness and consid- 
eration which promises success in life. 
The mental attitude of the young man 
towards questions of this kind is a gauge 
of his general mentality, of his charac- 
ter and consideration for others; and 
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from such small matters we can very 
often prognosticate the success of a 
young man in his future life, and his 
happiness as he progresses. 

“From every viewpoint from which 
one takes up this question it is possible 
to see advantages in life insurance as an 
investment, giving poise and balance to 
a man’s business career.” 

F. H. Davis Thinks Rogers Continues 
To Display Wisdom 

Frank H. Davis, second vice-president 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
said to THe EASTERN UNDERWRITER: 

“If Will Rogers, after a lifetime’s ex- 
perience in buying insurance, purchas- 
ing his first policy in boyhood and con- 
tinuing to regard his policies as among 
his most cherished possessions, has de- 
cided that a large block of his insurance 
shall be on the short term endowment 
plan, there are lots of people in this 
country, including insurance men, who 
will feel that he has made a wise choice. 
They will think that he is right on this 
matter as he has been right on many 
other matters. He is widely recognized 
as a man of keen mentality, one of 
America’s clearest, shrewdest thinkers, 
and to insurance he has given something 
more than superficial attention. I know, 
personally, that he has studied it from 
many angles. After all, one of the most 
important and cardinal principles with 
reference to investments is the conserva- 
tion of principal and Mr. Rogers has 
taken a sure and undisputable method 
of making at least one investment—his 
insurance—guarantee him a certain and 
definite minimum return. 

“Having bought insurance in the days 
when it was a struggle to pay his pre- 
mium he continues and adds greatly 
to it in the days when it is easy to pay 
his premium. I think this is wisdom. 
Even if his great vogue should begin 
to wane, there is nothing in sight to in- 
dicate that his star will sink before his 
insurance matures. The future has few 
worries for this great comedian, phil- 
osopher and insurance buyer.” 

JOHN M. HOLCOMBE ILL 

John M. Holcombe, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life, is reported as critically ill at 
his home in Hartford, Conn. He has 
been in poor health ever since he re- 
tired as president to become chairman 
of the board. 





AT A. P. MOORE DINNER 
Haley Fiske, D. P. Kingsley and Fred- 
erick H. Ecker were among the insur- 
ance men who attended the dinner on 
Tuesday to Alexander P. Moore, who 
has just retired as Ambassador to 
Spain. 








Insurance Company of New York 
ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 


The 65th Annual Report shows: 


Premiums received dur- 
ing the year 1924..... $8,003,453 


Payments to Policyhold- 
ers and their Benefi- 
ciaries in Death 


Claims, Endowments, 

Dividends, etc........ 6,321,521 
Increase in Assets...... 801,996 
Actual Mortality 62.4% 

of the amount ex- 

pected. 
Insurance in Force..... 260,530,414 
Admitted Assets........ 51,457,218 


FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 
256 Broadway New York 








Connecticut General News 
Hartford, Conn. 





How to Enlarge 
Your Clientele 


Sell accident insurance. It is easier 
and quicker to sell than life insurance. 
That’s one reason why we issue it. 


It helps the beginner make a living 
from the start. It supplies fresh ma- 
terial for the veteran to work on any 
time he runs out of prospects. 


Those to whom you sell accident in- 
surance you can easily sell life insurance 
later on. For accident insurance selling 
kit write Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Company, Hartford, Conn. 
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_ NEW POLICY 
Disanility Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.60 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 
Leans at end of Ind year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 














Three New Records of Progress 


A TWENTY-TWO MILLION DOLLAR PRODUC- 
TION of new life insurance during June, 1925, in 
honor of President George Kuhns. 

A NINETY MILLION DOLLAR PRODUCTION of 
new life insurance during the first half of 1925. 
During June, 1925, the total of life insurance in force 

passed the EIGHT HUNDRED MILLION DOLLAR 


mark. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA GEORGE KUHNS, Presideat 








Incorporated 1851 | 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


FREDERIC H. RHODES, President 


‘his Company oas always pursued those policies in the comduct of its business that have given it « high 
reputation for stability and “air dealing. 


Flas always rendered the highest grade of service to tts policyholders. 


Has ia amen reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives to develep and hold 
eir iRiners, 





























Its policy contrects give to each individual insurer full protection, safeguarding, time, the 
interest of all its policyholders. a Gee 
JOHN BARKER, Vice President RORERT H. DAVENPORT. Secretary 
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INSURANCE 
shed 


WILL ROGERS’ 


One of the insurance papers is 
pocketbook of the 
Will 
that 


ling tears over the 
apitalist comedian, Rogers, 


$100 a 


worry 


ne about the dent day 


rent in life insurance premiums will 


make on his income of several hundred 
thousands a year. Without knowing ac 
curately what kind of insurance he is 


carrying; when he took it out; or the 


circumstances actuating him in buying in 


surance it wonders if his insurance bill 
is not too heavy and whether he has 
been correctly advised about insurance 


purchases. 

Let the editor in question dry his tears; 
life 
Underwriter 


should read the insurance 


The Ei 


will 


then he 


section of istern this 


week and he learn from experts 


that’ Mr 


of insurance 


Rogers is a very clever buyer 


and needs no insurance 


editorial sympathy. 


DOING A DIFFICULT JOB WELL 
A question frequently ~asked not only 
world but in 
ire insurance the 
Acquisition and Field Supervi 
jon Cost is working out. The Eastern 
asked G. F. Michel- 
the National Bu- 
and Surety Underwrit- 


‘a the casualty insurance 


also is how Confer 


ence on 
Underwriter has 
hacher, secretary of 
reau of Casualty 
has answered it in an article 
the 
section of this paper. 


ers. and he 


which will be found in casualty in- 
surance 

The Conference has been a success and 
Mr. Michelbacher’s 


intere 


comprehensive ar 
with his 
little 
that has been ren- 


ticle is an sting one, but 


‘ustomary modesty he has said 


ubout the assistance 


fered the Conference by the tactful, di- 


slomatic work and the manifest good 
faith of his chief, Jesse S. Phillips, nor 
anything about the importance of the 


work that he, 
30 ably.» M1 


himself, has done and done 


Phillips occupies an en- 


viable position in the insurance world 
and his great influence with companies 
vias never been more clearly demon- 
strated than in the work of helping to 


vcanize, set under and 
~atchful 


:aference. 


way keep a 


eye on the acquisition cost 


Missouri State Life 
Control Sold This Week 


BOUGHT BY NASHVILLE BANKER 


Singleton Interest was 86,000 Shares; 
S. H. and Lee J. Wolfe are 
- the Intermediaries 


A contract has been signed for the 


sale of a controlling interest of the 
Missouri State Life’s stock to Rogers 
Caldwell, president of Caldwell & Com 
pany, an investment banking firm of 
Nashville, Tenn. Mr. Rogers controls 
the Cotton States, Nashville, and the 
North American National of Omaha. 
Approximately $14,000,000 are involved 


in the Missouri State Life transaction. 
The sale will not effect the identity of 
the company nor the personnel of the 


company’s officers. M. EF. 
remain as president. 

Mr. Singleton and members of 
family, including his sons, E. C. and 
J. H. Singleton, both of whom are of- 
fleers of the company, own 86,000 shares 
of stock. Another large block of stock, 
64,540 shares, is owned by many people, 
including many small blocks. 

A few years ago the stock of the 
Missouri State Life was available at as 
low as $15 a share with few buyers. Its 
par value is $10. The 86,000 shares owned 
by the Singleton family were purchased 
at prices ranging from $20 to $40. 

The firm of S. H. and Lee J. Wolfe, 
165 Broadway, New York, well-known 
actuaries, were the intermediaries in the 
transaction. 

Under the 
large sum of money 
Caldwell on February 
the stock will be delivered to the Bankers 
Trust Company or the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, where it will 
be held in trust until the final payments, 


Singleton will 


his 


terms of the contract, a 


will be paid by 
1, at which time 


Mr. Michelbacher 
larly 


has had a particu- 
difficult job to fill because in ad 
the 
Secretary of 
the 


Conference 


dition to being Secretary .of Confer- 


e has been the Bu 
and all of 
the 


bers of the 


cnce, h 


reau, companies repre 


sented in are not mem 


Bureau and he has, therefore, 
had to be unusually diplomatic in dealing 
for the 


members of the 


committees with companies’ 


Conference who were 


not members of the Bureau. 
The 


chelbacher 


amount of work done by Mr. Mi 


during the three 
on behalf of the 


indeed. 


past years 


Conference has been 
The 
filed with the Conference 
had to be granted, company 
executives have had to be seen, the rules 
had to be 
preted, and, 


great 
had to be 


very registrations 
have 
relief has 
have inter- 
the two agency com- 


explained and 
while 
mittees have met and have 
the big 
Michelbacher. 


fortunate 


frequently 


worked hard and_ intelligently, 


burden has fallen on Mr. 


The 


deed 


Conference has been in- 


to have available as Secretary for 
that work a man who has grasped the 
real intent of the rules so fully as has 
Mr. Michelbacher and it has also helped 
much that he, representing no company, 
able to and clearly, 
and as a result has helped the commit- 
tees in their 
ing degree. 


has been see fairly 


deliberations to an amaz- 


Michelbacher is a young man with a 
very unusual mental equipment. He is 
very much a the business 
while he has had no practical ex- 
perience in casualty field or agency 
work, he has grasped the fundamentals 
of that phase of the 
unusual extent. 


student of 
and, 


business to an 


spread out over a period of three years, 
have been paid. 

The company has in force $587,000,000 
of insurance; $62,000,000 in assets; and 
its income in 1925 was approximately 
$21,000,000. In 1925 it paid for $98,164,- 
387 ordinary and $38,814,272 group insur- 
ance. Its health and accident department 
had a premium income of approximately 
$600,000. The company has 5,000 agents 
and operates in forty-two states. 

Marvin E. Singleton became president 
of the company March 11, 1919, when 
it had $19,000,000 in assets and $170,000,- 
QOO insurance in force. Under the con- 
tract with Caldwell, Singleton will con- 
tinue as president of the company for 
at least three years. Caldwell has the 
option to pay off the entire amount due 
on the stock February 1 or 15, or on any 
interest date. 

Mr. Singleton announced that at 
annual election on January 19 all the 
present officers and directors, with the 
exception of one director, will be re- 
elected. 


the 


BRIDGEPORT AGENTS’ 


The Bridgeport Association of Insur- 
ance Agents will hold its annual meet- 
ing and banquet on the — of Jan- 
uary 20 at the Stratfield Hotel in 
sridgeport. J. W. Longnecker, adver- 
tising manager of the Hartford Fire, and 
Donald G. North, of New Haven, mem- 


MEETING 


ber of the National Association’s execu- 
tive committee, will be the principal 
spea‘ers. 


PROMOTE RICHARD FOSTER 

At a meeting of the directors of the 
Home Insurance Company this week, 
Richard Foster, cashier, was elected as- 
sistant secretary. He will be chief cash- 
ier for all the companies in the home 
group 

WALTER CARTER ILL 

Walter Carter, United States general 
attorney of the Royal, is ill of typhoid 
fever. He is at St. Luke’s Hospital in 
New York City. Friends of his are hope- 
ful that his illness will prove mild. 

x ok x 

Richard C. Budlong, Chicago associate 
editor of the — Underwriter” 
and editor of the “Casualty Insuror” on 
February 1 will go to the home office of 


the Northwestern National Life in Min- 
neapolis as agency publicity director. 
Mr. 3udlong has been with “The 


National Underwriter” for several years 

and is the son of Vice-President E. C. 

Budlong of the Federal Life of Chicago. 
+ Se 


Morgan B. Brainard, president of the 
Aetna Life, and two other prominent 
Hartford men, Marcus H. Holcomb and 
Charles G. Morris, have been appointed 
by Governor Trumbull a committee of 
three to make a full investigation of the 
Conneeticut State Treasury following 


revelations made by G. Harold Gilpatric, 
treasurer of the State of Connecticut. 
* ok * 

R. Howard Bland, president of the 
United) States Fidelity & Guaranty, 
broadcasted a talk on Baltimore as a 
casualty and surety center on Monday 


night, January 11. 
* 


* ok 

Col. Henry J. Powell, manager of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society in 
Louisville, wit and raconteur, was a New 
York visitor last week. 


NEW CONTINENTAL RATES» 


Reduction on All F a of Standard 
Policies; New Contract Is Called 
20 Payment Special 
At the annual convention of the Con- 
tinental Life a few days ago, Vice Presi- 
dent James A. Fulton announced a 
marked reduction of rates on all forms 
of standard policies. At age thirty-five 


the 20-year endowment now costs $45.75; 
twenty-payment life, $31.75. 

A new policy form was announced, a 
twenty-payment special. 

The assets of the company are now 
$8,000,000. 














T. LOUIS HANSEN 


T. Louis Hansen, vice-president of 
the Guardian Life of America, celebrated 
his thirtieth anniversary of active service 
with the company on Wednesday of this 
week. The occasion was marked by an 
informal reception at the home office in 
New York City at which Mr. Hansen 
was congratulated by his associates in 
the company and host of outside friends, 
At twenty years of age Mr. Hansen went 
with the Guardian as a clerk in the actu- 
arial department, but in addition to his 
mathematical ability his personality and 
intimate knowledge of human. nature 
later led to his building up the field or- 
ganization and strong selling structure 
which has made the company so success- 
ful in late years. In 1910 Mr. Hansen 
became head of the agency department 
and later he was promoted to superin- 
tendent of agencies, then agency man- 
ager and vice-president, and finally vice- 
president. Mr. Hansen’s first task as 
agency head was to form a unified and 
coordinated sales force working in co- 
operation with the home office. This he 
did by traveling all over the country. 
Today he still maintains a personal con- 
tact with the field in addition to his 
executive duties. The rapid development 
of the Guardian during the last fifteen 
years is due in no small measure to the 
methods initiated by Vice-President 
Hansen. 

x ok x 


_ George G. Taylor, of the well-known 
laylor insurance family of Virginia, has 


joined the sales forces of the Mutual 
Life of New York in Richmond. He 
started to work this week under the 


supervision of Samuel B. Love, Virginia 
manager of this company. In_ taking 
this step, he followed in the foot tracks 


of four of his brothers, Charles G. Tay- 
lor, Jr., Herbert C. Taylor, James Q. 
Paylor, and Clifford D. Taylor, all of 


whom also started out with the Mutual 
Life in Richmond. Charles G. Taylor, 
Jr., is now assistant manager and actu- 
ary of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. James Q. Taylor became 
chief underwriter of the Northwestern 
National of Minneapolis. Herbert C. 
Taylor is now special agent in Virginia 
for the Franklin of Philadelphia. Clif- 
ford D. Taylor entered another line of 
business after fighting in France during 
the World War and is now located in 
San Francisco. George G. Taylor has 
been connected with a commercial house 
in Richmond for some years and_ has 


had no previous experience in the life 
insurance line. 
* * * 
T. Alfred Fleming of the National 


Board of Fire Underwriters talked on 
“The National Ash Heap”, over the 
radio on January 12. 

His address was broadcasted through 
station WTIC at Hartford, Connecticut, 
owned and operated by the three Travel- 
ers companies. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 





Hearing on License 
of Rhode Island 


GREW OUT OF AN ARSON CASE 





Statement by President of Insurance 
Company Following Action by Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Michigan 





Lansing, Mich. Jan. 11.—Insurance 
Commissioner Hand, has cited the Rhode 
Island of Providence to make an ap- 
pearance here January 26 and show cause 
why its certificate of authority to write 
Michigan business should not be re- 
yoked because of its alleged connection 
with an arson case in Wexford County 
in which it is alleged that the company 
and its Cadillace agent, Frank H. Bowen, 
entered into a conspiracy to hinder pro- 
secution of two confessed incendiaries. 

An earlier hearing was given Agent 
Bowen, who was first ordered to ap- 
pear and show cause why his license 
should not be withdrawn because of his 
connection with the case. The Rhode 
Island sent counsel to take part in that 
hearing at which efforts were made to 
prove that the company and agent mere- 
ly promised John Nelson, owner of the 
burned wayside oil station and tire store, 
that they would not prosecute if he re- 
turned about $1,700 in insurance money. 
Agent Bowen testified that it was the 
intention to turn over all necessary evi- 
dence to the state after the company 
had received reimbursement. 

Providence, R. I., January 12.—The 
following statement was made yesterday 
by Emil G. Pieper of this city, President 
of the Rhode Island Insurance Com- 
pany, in regard to the citation of his 
company by the Michigan’ Insurance 
Commissioner : 


Company Not Informed 


“The Rhode Island Insurance Company is 
net informed whether any charges are pending 
against it in Michigan, because the communica 
tion which it has received from the insurance 
commissioner of that State simply calls upon it 
to show cause why its license in Michigan 
should not be revoked. 

“The officials of the company have reason to 
believe, however, that this action is based upon 
a complaint made to the insurance commissioner 
of Michigan by the prosecuting attorney of 
Wexford county, that State, intimating that this 
company had, in effect, interfered with the ad 
ministration of justice because of a delay in 
furnishing the documertary evidence in its pos 
session which was to be used in the prosecution 
of one of its assured for burning his property 
to recover the insurance. 

“The company is prepared to show that it did 
co-operate with the authorities in every way, 
as the results of the said prosecution will con 
clusively prove and as its files will fully 
demonstrate. 


Notified of Loss 


“This company was notified of a loss which 

occurred on July 29, 1925, under its policy cov 
ering a building and contents standing in the 
name of one John Nelson, Cherry Grove town 
ship, Wexford county, Michigan. The loss was 
adjusted by the Underwriters Adjusting Com 
pany through its office in Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
we received proofs of loss on Aug. 10, 1925, and 
the loss was paid on Aug. 25, 1925. The adjuster 
who handled this loss stated that the assured 
ad always resided in Wexford county and 
bore a good reputation, and recommended him 
for further insurance. 

“Along the latter part of September, 1925, we 
were advised that the Wexford county officials 
were investigating this loss. Subsequently, the 
assured, we were informed, confessed to the 
authorities that he had caused his property 
to be burned to recover the insurance thereon, 
The total amount paid by the company to this 
claimant was $1746.39. 


Interviews Agent 


“Aiter he had made his confession to the 
authorities Nelson interviewed our agent in 
Cadillac, Mich., F. E. Bowen, of the F. E. 
Bowen Insurance Agency, and asked Mr. Bowen 
if the company would agree not to prosecute him 
if restitution were to be made of the amount 
received on account of said loss. Thereupon Mr. 
owen inquired of a member of the State police 
ot Michigan, who happened to be present, if 
tue company had the right to do that. He was 
informed that the prosecution was in the hands 
of the State and that the company could not 
Stop it, 

“This statement to Mr. Bowen was made in 
the presence and hearing of Nelson. Subse- 
quently Mr. Bowen communicated with our office 
ere 2nd was informed that, while the company 
would not prosecute Nelson if he made trestitu- 
tion, yet they would be obliged to furnish 
assistance and all documentary evidence in 


their possession if the State authorities de- 


manded that they do so. 


Payment Returned 

“On or about November 5, 1925, Nelson turned 
over to our agent, Bowen, the full amount of 
the loss ,and it was remitted to our office here 
in Providence. Nelson knew before and at the 
time he paid this money back to our agent 
that the case then pending against him could 
not be stopped but that its prosecution would 
continue. He had been told so by our agent, 
Bowen, as well as by the State police and by 
attorneys in Cadillac whom he had consulted. 
The company was under no obligation, legal or 
moral, to pursue its rights, or to vindicate 
the wrongs which had been committed against 
it by its assured. The fire marshal, a public 
officer, required by law to institute criminal 
proceedings, had, it appears, already performed 
this duty. 

“The company did not undertake expressly or 
impliedly, directly or indirectly, to refrain from 
assisting the criminal prosecution, and it aided 
to the tull extent of its ability. 


Found Guilty 

“The trial of the case against Nelson was 
assigned for the 23rd of November, 1925, and 
wc are informed he was found guilty, was 
sentenced and is now serving that sentence. 
On Nov. 18, 1925, we received at our office here 
in Providence a request from the prosecuting 
attorney of Wexford County, Mich., for certain 
decuments, to be used in the trial of said case. 
Our records show that the documents requested 
were mailed by us the same day the request was 
received, and five days before the date of the 
trial. 

“There is nothing new in the dispatch which 
has been called to our attention, except that 
our company has now been summoned by the 
insurance commissioner of Michigan to show 
cause why our license in that State should not 
be revoked. Mr. Bowen, our agent at Cadillac, 
Mich., has already appeared at a hearing before 
the insurance commissioner in his home State 
to show cause why his license as an insurance 
agent sheuld not be cancelled. 

“That hearing was held in Lansing, Mich., on 
the 15th Uf December, 1925, and, so far as we 
are advised, neo decision has yet been had. 
Many of the details of this case and the pro- 
pesed action of the insurance commissioner of 
Michigan have been the subject of newspaper 
comment for more than a month.” 


TORONTO AGENCY’S RECORD 
Armstrong, DeWitt & Crossin Began 
More than Fifty Years Ago; 
Now Among Leaders 
The Toronto agency of Armstrong, 
DeWitt & Crossin, Ltd., which has grown 
into one of the best known and oldest 
organizations in the Canadian field with 
officers in the Excelsior Life Building, 
36 Voronto Street, had its beginning a 
little more than a half century ago when 
H. D. P. Armstrong became city and 
district agent for the Guardian Assur- 
ance Company, Ltd. Mr. Armstrong, 
popularly known as “Larry” Armstrong 
to his many friends and business ac- 
quaintances, was a genial and open- 
hearted Irishman, gifted with the en- 
viable quality of being a good mixer 

and a sense for sound business. 

In 1908 H. N. DeWitt joined forces 
with Mr. Armstrong to form the part- 
nership of Armstrong & DeWitt, which 
was incorporated in 1913. The new mem- 


ber of the firm brought with him a 
wealth of experience and thorough 
knowledge of insurance work gained 
through thirteen years of active busi- 
ness. It was in 1913, that Mr. Armstrong 
died, about forty years after his first 


entering the insurance field. When H. 
W. Crossin joined the firm in 1920, it 
was incorporated as Armstrong, DeWitt 
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& Crossin, and now represents companies 
that write practically every branch of 
fire, casualty and marine risk in Canada, 
including the London Assurance, Fire- 
men’s, Glens Falls, Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee and Guardian. 





“POST” AUTO COLLISION STORY 


Automobile collisions are treated in an 
interesting fashion by Elizabeth Jordan, 
well known feature writer, in a recent 
issue of the “Saturday Evening Post.” 
Miss Jordan tells about the mental at- 


titude of many persons toward auto- 
mobile collisions with attractive sub- 
heads such as, “The One Who Gets 
Most Sympathy”; “More Punishment, 


Less Speed”; and “The Cost of Take-a- 
Chance. Driving.” 
BUTLER WITH U. S. CASUALTY 
William Butler, a distinguished trial 
lawyer, has joined the legal staff of the 
U. S. Casualty. Mr. Butler was attorney 
of record with the London Guarantee & 
Accident for many years and is an au- 
thority on negligence and admiralty 
law. He is now president of the New 
York Claims Association. 








J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 


ASSETS ie tg Sep cra ta es 
PREMIUM RESERVE. . 
OTHER LIABILITIES 

NET SURPLUS... . . 








Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 


United States Fire Branch: 45 John Street, New York 


U. §S.—Statement June 30, 1925 


GEORGE Z. DAY, Ass’t General Agent 


$7,055,036.89 
1,687,493.68 
708,969.99 
4,658,573.22 
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Save” Was 





A A most appropriate one for National Thrift Week Bay 
/ beginning January 17, Franklin’s 


birthday. An Vx) 











NVR} opportune time for the life insurance fraternity to NY 
4 bring home to the people the lessons of thrift and (Sy 
és savings. Re 
" 5 Acting on the belief that household budgets are Se 
~S, important factors in domestic happiness and family (ed 
Red) welfare, the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance we 
aN Company of Boston has in the past two years dis- "wd 
my) tributed several hundred thousand budget sheets to fer 
Wy the general public. nh 
joa Thrift is one of the cardinal virtues. This is why ey 
on we associate it with that great American, Benjamin Ky 
MWA Franklin, whose wise and generous ideas and actions abi 
yea have endeared him to the American people. President SS | 
a4 Wilson said: “The thing that makes the greatest oS 
ae nation in the world is the greatest number of happy, a 
pe contented and unencumbered homes.” eu 
f 4 The Budget System is the best means of organizing . 
Pe the home and spending the income to advantage. ra. 
‘Sy President Coolidge tells us that he himself budgets his e3, 
mM household expenses and that the greatest of all budgets AY 





E. C. RYAN WITH HANOVER 


Returns to that Company to Travel in 
Suburban Field; Well-Known 
Special Agent 

Kk. C. Ryan, one of the best known 
field men in the suburban New York 
territory, has returned to the Hanover 
with which company he was associated 
for so many years. As well as_ being 
an able special, Mr. Ryan is a clever 
speaker and writer. 

NEW WISCONSIN RULING 

W. Stanley Smith, commissioner of in- 
surance in Wisconsin, announced this 
week that all insurance companies op- 
erating in the state must carry a fund 
reserved for tornado and builders’ and 
carpenter's risks as a liability in their 
annual statement. Mr. Smith has sent 
a letter to every fire insurance company 
in Wisconsin advising them of the deci- 
sion of Judge E. Ray Stevens in the 
Rule Book Case. 

“Companies to which this decision 
specifically applies and by whom refund 
or over-payment of premiums is thereby 
required,” declares Commissioner Smith 
in his letter, “will in the annual state- 
ment (page 5, line 21) be required to 
carry as a liability the amount to be re- 
funded under: ‘Refund Reserve on Tor- 
nado and Builders’ and Carpenters’ 
Risks.’ This reserve should include law- 
ful interest on these excess premiums.” 





NEW DIRECTORS 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the City of New York Insurance 
Company, Lewis L. Clark, president of 
the American Exchange-Pacific National 
3ank; David H. McAlpin, the capital- 
ist, and Frank E. Parkhurst, insurance 
agent of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., were elected 
on the board. 





W. B. Green & Co., Cambridge, Ohio, 
are running advertisements twice a week 
in a local daily paper under the cap- 
tion: “Guardians of Property.” 
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New Organization Weales Discussion 


(Continued from page 1) 


and the following resolutions 
passed: 
“That it 


that the 


were 


of this meeting 
should, conditional 
upon the support of 90% of the stock 
company premium income of the terri- 
tory covered, by voluntary but mutually 
enforceable agreement, establish uni- 
form and fairly determined commissions 
in the territory which is handled by 
what is known as the Syracuse Division 
of the New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization. 

“That a Commitee of Ten, 
chairman ex-officio, be 
chair to study the 
recommendations at 
this conference; the committee, if it is 
deemed desirable, to have power to in- 
crease its membership.” 


is the sense 
companies 


besides the 
appointed by the 
situation and report 
a later meeting of 


Committee of Ten Named 


Pursuant to this Chairman C. G. Smith, 
president of the Great American, ap- 
pointed the following committee of ten 
members; R. M. Bissell, president of the 
Hartford Fire, chairman; N. S. Bartow, 
president of the Queen; Sheldon Catlin, 
vice-president of the Insurance Company 
of North America; Paul L. Haid, presi- 
dent of the America Fore companies; 
Edward Milligan, president of the Phoe- 
nix of Hartford; J. Lester Parsons, presi- 
dent of the United States Fire; E. G. 
Pieper, president of the Rhode Island; 
C. A. Ludlum, vice-president of the 
Home, and N. A. Weed, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Republic Fire of Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Smith is a member of the committee 
ex-officio. 

The committee has been diligently at 
work for many months and as a result 
of its deliberations has decided that a 
movement much more _ far-reaching 
than one which would take in only the 
Syracuse Division of New York State 
should be started. In its letter of in- 


vitation to fire company executives to 
attend yesterday’s meeting the commit- 
tee of ten described the situation as 
follows: 

“The report to be made at the meeting 


announced in the enclosed notice from 
Secretary Rhoades of the New York 


Fire Insurance Rating Organization 
comprises the result of prolonged and 
very thorough discussion at numerous 


conferences of the many problems now 
confronting the business of fire under- 
writing. These discussions were partici- 
pated in by executives representing all 
classes of companies, including a num- 


ber who were not members of the com- 
mittee. The plan to be outlined in the 
report will embrace rcommendations 


looking toward the control not of one 
but of many important matters and activ- 
ities which affect the welfare of our busi- 
ness. 

“Early in their deliberations, the mem- 
bers of the committee became convinced 
that it was their duty to present, if pos- 
sible, a plan: that could be applied to all 
of the New England and Middle States, 
rather than to New York State alone. 
They believe, as do many others, that, 
unless the companies can at an early 
date get together on some plan that 
will be fair to all interests now con- 
flicting, the business will shortly be faced 
with widespread demoralization. 


90% Fixed as Quota 


“In view of the gravity of the situa- 
tion, and because of the many great ad- 
vantages which would ensue from the 
operation of a comprehe nsive organiza- 
tion representing companies writing more 
than ninety per cent. of the business in 
the territory over which it would exer- 
cise jurisdiction, the committee hopes 
that you will personally attend the 
meeting. If, for any reason, you cannot 
do so, it is earnestly desired that you be 








O. J. PRIOR, President 





INCORPORATED 1868 


Che Standard Five Insurance Ca. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 








represented by another qualified execu- 
tive of your company.” 

It is hoped by the Eastern Union that 
the plan outlined yesterday which is 
based on compromises and mutual con- 
cessions will be received favorably by 
the non-conference companies. If it is, 
and is adopted by the necessary 90%, 
the feeling is that the many commis- 
sion sore spots in the New England and 
Middle States will be cleared up auto- 
matically as the new organization will 
immediately take care of those local 
conditions. In case this plan fails of 
adoption many feel that the commission 
troubles will become still further aggra- 
vated until outside intervention is sought, 
legislative action being the form such 
intervention would probably take. 





BOUTELL HEADS N. E. EXCHANGE 


W. H. Boutell of the Aetna was last 
Saturday elected president of the New 
England Insurance Exchange at the an- 
nual meeting in Boston. Other officers 
elected were Harry Stuhlman of the 
Fidelity-Phenix, vice-president; James 


Grover of the New York Underwriters, 
H. C. Allen of the Commercial Union, 
C. W. Elwell of the Springfield F .& 


M., and G. M. Parker of the Insurance 
Company of North America were elect- 
ed members of the executive committee. 
Retiring President William Levis was 
presented with a humidor filled with 
cigars as a gift from his associates in 
the Exchange. 


WOULD INSPECT POLICIES 





Guaranty Fire Tells Public That Upon 
Request It Will “Examine Your 
Insurance” 

The Guaranty Fire of Newark ran a 
half page ad in the financial section of 
the Newark “Call” on Sunday. In it 
the following, among other statements, 
were made: “Without obligation on your 
part one of our experts will, upon re- 
quest, examine your’ insurance and your 
buildings and give you a written report 

that may be of great value to you.” 





AGENCY IS SIXTY YEARS OLD 
The general insurance agency of C, 
E. L. Jarvis & Son, Ltd., of St. John, 
New Brunswick, will celebrate its six- 
tieth anniversary this year. C. E. L, 
Jarvis was appointed provincial agent 
of the Queen of Liverpool in 1866 and 
the agency has represented that com- 
pany and its successor, the Queen of 
America, ever since. A. T. Dyer, for 
seventeen years with the Royal in Hali- 
fax and for five years insurance manag- 
er for the Eastern Trust Company, has 
recently joined the Jarvis agency. 





PACIFIC BOARD ADOPTS RULES 


The proposed amendments to the con- 
stitution of the Board of Fire Under- 
writers of the Pacific, suggested at the 
meeting in New York City in December, 
were approved at a special meeting held 
in San Francisco late last week. 
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LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres, and Treas. 
Waite B ven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secreta y 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 
ef Newark, N. J. 


Organised 1855 
Statement January 1, 1925 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital .....55 $3,000,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 

ance Fund and 

Reserve for all 

other liabilities. . 8,536,871.80 
Net Surplus.... 3,586,660.11 
Assets ....... $15,123,531.91 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$6,586,660.11 





Henry M. Gratz, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 


Davis G. Vaugh Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Welle T. Bassett, Secreta 


GirardF.«M. 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Orgamsed 1853 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...... .$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities. . 


Net Surplus... 


3,213,098.14 
1,260,934.06 


ones $5,474,032.20 
Policyholders’ Surplus 
$2,260,934.06 





Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
John A. Snyder, 


A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 
ef Philadelphia 
Orgamsed 1854 

Statement January 1, 192% 

ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital .......$ 600,000.00 

Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
all other liabilities 


Net Surplus. 


2,575,127.95 
1,000,362.98 





Assets . . $4,175,490.93 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,600,362.98 























=. i aoa, President 


Sohn in Kay, Vign Pres. en and Ti 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 


Th A. Hath , Secretary 
A. Hi Shenthiaem, Heenan 


Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Organised 1866 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities. . 


Net Surplus. ... 


3,751,385.75 
501,427.56 





Assets ........$5,252,813.31 
Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,501,427.56 











LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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There Are 158 Annexes 
Says Harrison Law 


HIS CHART FOR 1926 ISSUED 
Nineteen Companies Entered the Gen- 
eral Agency Field in 1925, While 
Only Five Retire 








Harrison Law’s State Chart for 1926, 
compiled and published by Harrison 
Law of Nutley, N. J., is out. It gives 
interesting information about states in 
which companies are entered; data 
about annual statements, about taxes 
reinsurance, and among others things 
prints a list of the underwriting agen- 
cies in operation at the end of 1925. 

Underwriting Agencies 

There are 158 of them, and the list 
follows : 

Aetna Fire Underwriters—Aetna F., 
Alleghany Fire 

Pittsburgh. : ; 
Allemania Underwriters—Allemania F., Pts. 
Allied American Und.—Preferred Risk, Kans. 
Allied Underwriters—Union of Canton, China. 
American Alliance—Great American and Amer- 

ican Alliance, N. 

American Pacific Alliance—Eagle, N. Y. and 
Home, Hawaii. 

American Underwriters’ Agency—lInsurance 
Company State of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia. F - 

Anglo-American Underwriters—L. & L. & G., 
ing. Ff ; : 

Arizona F. Ins. Agency—California F. 

Associated Federal Underwriters—lederal, Col- 
orado, 

Atlantic Underwriters—Commercial Union and 
Westchester. : ie 

Atlonta Home Underwriters—Fireman’s Fund. 
Atlas Underwriters—Atlas, England. 

Austin Underwriters—Republic Fire, Texas. 

Ben Franklin Underwriters—National—Ben 
Franklin. 

Boston Underwriters—Boston Ins. Co. 

British and Federal Fire Indemnities—Norwich 
Union Fire. ’ ’ 

British Underwriters—Scottish Union and Na- 
tional. 

California Und., Agency—California F. ; 

Caledonian American Underwriters—Caledonian 
Amer., Scotland. : : 

California-Hawaiian—California F., Home, Ha- 
waii. 

Calumet Underwriters—National Union, Pitts- 
burgh. : 

Calvert Und. Agency—City of N. Y. Ins. Co. 

Canadian Pacific Und.—Merchants, N. Y. 

Capitol City Underwriters—Mississippi F., Miss. 
Central States Underwriters—Central ‘States, 
Kansas. ? . - 
Chicago Fire Ins. Underwriters—Chicago Fire 

Ins., Chicago, Il. f 
Cincinnati Underwriters—Eureka-Security of 

Cincinnati. y ‘ 
Colonial Fire Underwriters—National F., Con- 

necticut. ; ; 

Columbia Fire Underwriters—National, Hart- 
ford. 

Commercial Underwriters’ Agency—Utah Home 
F., Utah. 


Hartford. 
Underwriters—Superior  F., 


Commonwealth Underwriters—Republic Fire, 
Texas. 

Connecticut Underwriters—Connecticut F., 
Hartford. , 
Constitution Underwriters—Springfield Fire & 

Marine. 


Continental Underwriters—Continental, N. Y. 

a Underwriters—Westchester F., New 
ork, 

Duquesqne Underwriters—National 
Pennsylvania. ; 

Eastern Underwriters’ Agency—Camden Fire, 
Camden, N 

Eiot. Underwriters—London & Lancashire. 

Empire State Underwriters—Agricultural, N. Y. 

English-American Underwriters—Lonson and 
Lancashire. 

Equitable Insurance Alliance—Equitable, R. L., 
and Phoenix, Hartford. 

Equitable Underwriters—Equitable F. & M. 

mange Underwriters’ Agency—Royal [Ex- 
change, 

Fidelity Underwriters—Continental & Fidelity 
Phenix (in Canada only) 

7 & Marine Underwriters—Automobile, Hart- 
ord. 

Firemans Fund Und.—Fireman’s Fund, Cal. 

Firemen’s Underwriters—Firemen’s, Newark, 


Union, 


Franklin Underwriters—Franklin F., N. Y. ' 
General Fire Underwriters—Generale, Paris. 
Girard Underwriters—Girard F. & M., Philadel- 


phia. , 
Glens Falls Underwriters—Glens Falls Ins. Co., 


Globe Fire Underwriters—Minneapolis Fire Ins., 
finn. 
7 _Underwriters—Globe and Rutgers, New 


Great betes Underwriters Agency—Great Lakes 
ll. 


Great Western Underwriters—Marquette Natl. 
& Great Western F., Chicago. 

Hand in Hand Underwriters—Commercial 
Union, England. - 

Hawkeye & Des Moines Underwriters—Fire- 
man’s Fund. 

Hibernia Underwriters—Home, New York. 
olland American Underwriters — Nether- 
lands, F. 

Home Underwriters—Home of New York. 

Home F. M. Und.—Home F. & M., Cal. 

Illinois Underwriters—Hanover Fire, New York. 














Capital 
Premium Reserve 








Reserve for Taxes and all other Liabilitie: 





Organized 1859 
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Insurance Company 
of America. 


Head Office: 709 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1925 
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FIRE - MARINE - AUTOMOBILE - WINDSTORM - TORNADO - SPRINKLER 
LEAKAGE - EXPLOSION - RENT and RENTAL VALUES - TOURIST BAGGAGE - 
RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION - USE and OCCUPANCY 











Importers & Exporters 
N. Y. 


Industrial Und.—Stuyvesant F, 
Insurance Exchange Underwriters—Mechanics, 


Philadelphia. 
Insurance 


International 
Texas. 


lowa Underwritets’ Agency—Dubuque F. & M., 


Iowa. 
Jersey Fire Underwrite 
N 


aN. . 
Keystone Und.—Firemen’s N. J. 
Girard, Pa. Nat.-Ben Franklin, Pts. 


ance. 


Lumber Underwriters—Home Fire, Arkansas. 

Manhattan Underwriters—Tokio & F. 

McAllister Underwriters—Pilot; Greensboro F. 
and George Washington F. 

—Mechanics, Phila. 

Mercantile F. & M. Underwriters—American 


Mechanics Underwriters 


Central, Missouri, 


Mercantile Fire Underwriters—Merchants’ F., 


Colorado. 


Merchants Underwriters—Home Fire, Arkansas. 
Merchants Underwriters—Merchants Fire, N. Y. 
New Jersey Undents. Agency—New Jersey Fire. at 200% of 
Michigan Commercial—Boston, Boston. 

Middlewest Underwriters—Twin City, Fire. 
Jnderwriters—Milwaukee Mechan. 
Minnesota Underwriters—St. Paul, F. 


Milwaukee 


Metropolitan Assurance 


ican Equitable and Knickerbocker of N. Y. 
Nation Underwriters—Republic F., Pts. 
Nevada Underwriters—Nevada Fire. 
Underwriters—Nevada 


Nevada-C. alifornia 


Newark Fire Underwriters’ (A\gency—Newark 


ark A? 
New England Underwriters” Agency—Capital 
Fire, New Hampshire. 


(Continuec on page 28) 


Underwriters’ 
Company State of Pennsylvania. 
Underwriters—Republic Fire, 


Und.—Imp. & Exp. of 


Agency—Insurance 


rs—American, Newark, 


Mechanics, 


surance Law. 





circles, 


ization meeting late last week 
R. S. Britton, vice-president ; 
vice-president ; A. H. Levinson, secretary 
and W. G. Webster, treasurer. 

The Jefferson will be incorporated with 
powers to write fire insurance and all 
classes of business provided for under 
Section 110 of the New York State In- 
The initial capital is to be 
$200,000, which is being subscribed for 
par, thereby providing a 
surplus fund of $200,000. 


D. M. DARBY HEADS JEFFERSON 


Well-Known New Yorker President of 
New Company; Has $200,000 Capital 
and Equal Surplus 


David M. Darby, well-known in New 
York fire. insurance 
elected president of the new Jefferson 
Insurance Company which is being or- 
ganized in New York by interests closely 
allied with the Darby-Pollock Corpora- 


Liberty Underwriters—Capital F., Calif, tion. Other officers elected at the organ- 
London Underwriters’ Agency—-London Assur- 





Underwriters—Amer- 


Gerald Henderson, 
Fire Henderson, senior partner of John C. 
Paige & Co. of Boston, was last week 
admitted to that firm. 
of Harvard, class of 1921, and for the 
last three years has been associated with 
Marsh & McLennan in New York City. 


MADE MEMBER OF FIRM 
son of Walter B. 


He is a graduate 


has been 


include 
J. Leer, 


Laboratories’ Work 

on Automobile Parts 
COINCIDENTAL LOCK FAVORED 
Seen As Aid to Theft Reduction; 


Bumper Service Extended; Autos 
in Factories Examined 








The Underwriters Laboratories of 
Chicago and New York devote consid- 
erable time and energy to testing and 
examining automobile appliances and ac- 
cessories, such as bumpers and locks, and 
also testing the inherent resistance of 
automobile bodies to fire, collisions and 
other hazards. During 1925 one of the 
notable achievements of the Laboratories 
was in connection with development of 
the coincidental lock for automobiles. 
In its annual review for the year the 
Laboratories has this to say on the 
coincidental lock and other automotive 
matters: 

“In connection with locks the outstand- 
ing item of interest is the situation on 
coincidental locks. A coincidental lock 
is so constructed that it is necessary for 
the driver to place the locking mechanism 
in its locked or theft-resisting position 
in order to open the ignition circuit of 
the automobile and thereby stop the 
engine. The underlying idea is this: A 
driver usually stops his car at the curb 
and then stops the engine by turning off 
the ignition. To lock it he then needs to 
perform a‘separate operation which he 
may neglect to do thereby not securing 
the protection which the lock is intended 
to furnish. 

“With a coincidental lock the opera- 
tion of turning off the ignition cannot be 
performed unless the locking mechanism 
has been placed in the locked or theft 
resisting position. Several listed locks of 
this type are now available and there 
is an increasing interest on the part of 
automobile manufacturers in the applica- 
tion of such locks to standard car pro- 
duction. Automobile insurance interests 
are more and more convinced of the 
need for developments along this line to 
reduce theft losses. 

“While on the subject of car thefts, it 
is worthy of mention that several in- 
quiries have been received from in- 
ventors of car numbering systems in- 
tended to render the changing of num- 
bers on engines and bodies without de- 
tection so difficult that the use of the 
system will materially reduce thefts. A 
system of this type was listed last year 
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“BRINGS THE MOUNTAINS TO THE DESK TOP” OF THOSE 


BROKERS 


who have (or expect to have) 


any INSURANCE on 


Adirondack Camp Properties 


PROMPT SERVICE 

COMPETENT HELP 
can be had of AYRES—10 years experience 

representing 

North British & Mercantile -:- Niagara 


Home Underwriters and other first-class companies. 
CLINTON J. AYRES, Inc., ss main sTREET, SARANAC, N. Y. 


P. S.—Telephone, Telegraph or Write for Quick Cooperation 
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REAL COOPERATION ° 
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and has recently been adopted by one 
of the prominent car manufacturers. 
Preliminary tests on a new system have 
just been completed. 


Bumper Service Extended 


“Label service work on bumpers has 
been extended and at the present time 
practically all the manufacturers of well- 
known makes of bumpers are operating 
under Label Service inspection and are 
labeling most of their output. The 
entire field has been surveyed by engin- 
eers of the Department visiting each fac- 
tory to countercheck the manufacturing 
processes and get first-hand contact with 
all clients. A steady flow of routine work 
has been necessitated by the design of 
new fittings for attaching bumpers to the 
new car models as they are brought out. 

“Automobiles are examined to deter- 
mine whether or not the inherent fire 
hazards due to the electrical, fuel, and 
exhaust systems have been safeguarded 
as much as practicable. The Department 
handles this work by sending an engin- 
eer to the automobile factory where cars 
in process of assembly can be inspected 
readily and where conferences with the 
engineering departments of the manufac- 
turers can be held. This work is sup- 
plemented by tests at the Laboratories 
of such units as electrical equipment, 
gasoline tank, carburetor, muffler, ete. 
There are now 49 standard makes of 
cars listed under Reexamination Service. 
[his service is recognized by insurance 
companies in a rate reduction. The 
whole-hearted co-operation of the auto- 
motive industry is shown by prompt re- 
quests for factory inspection of new 
models of cars and for information as 
to the suitability of various accessories. 


Wire and Cable Standards 


Considerable work has been done dur- 
ing the year in the development of the 
standard for automotive wire and cable. 
A tentative standard has been completed 
and car manufacturers” are showing 
active interest in being able to purchase 
listed products. They estimate that this 


service will save them considerable cost 
and uncertainty as they now make their 
own tests. This duplication of effort 


will be avoided as soon as listed products 
are available. Several manufacturers of 
wire have filed application and listings 
are now being made. 


VETERAN INSURANCE MAN 


DEAD 


Late Joseph P. Fisher One of Best 

Knows Fire Underwriters in West- 
ern Pennsylvania 
recent death of Joseph P. 
Fisher, veteran fire insurance’ man, 
western Pennsylvania district loses one 
of its oldet and best known members of 
the fraternity. 

“Uncle Joe,” as he was affectionately 
known to his many friends, would have 
been 76 years old on next February 10. 
He entered the insurance business in the 
early eighties as a local agent at Pitts- 
burgh, in addition to representing the 
Norwich Union as a Special until 1886. 
He became in 1898 the field representa- 
tive of the Citizens of Missouri, in West- 
ern Pennsylvania and West Virginia, a 
position which he held until his death. 
Mr. Fisher was a former president of 
the Smoke and Cinder Club of Pitts- 
burgh, and a member of many other in- 
surance and social orgnizations. 


In the 


CHILCOTE WITH RICH 
Donald E. Chilcote, 
charge of the St. 
of the Home, 


who has_ had 
Louis loss department 
has joined the Chicago of- 
fice of the Underwriters Adjusting as 
of January 15th. Mr. Chilcote was for- 
merly in the Chicago office of Marsh & 
McLennan; was Oklahoma special agent 
for the Hartford and planted the City 
of New York in Missouri, Kansas and 
Oklahoma; and has been in charge of 
the St. Louis loss department of the 
Home for the past three years. 


Laboratories Urge 
Fireproof Roofings 


TO AVERT CONFLAGRATIONS 
Cooperating With Civic Councils; Rapid- 
ly Extending Contact With 
General Public 


~ 


One of the most interesting of annual 
reports is that of the Underwriters Lab- 
oratories of. Chicago and New York for 

each year this report contains summaries 
of the thousands of examinations made 
of materials and equipments for houses, 
automobiles, ships and what not. The 
Laboratories test finished products and 
raw materials in order to determine 
whether they really serve the purpose for 
which they are marketed and whether 
they are safe for public use. 

Just a few of the types of examina- 
tions and inspections made may be 
enumerated here, including roof cover- 
ings, windows, safes, elevator doors, film 
cabinets, sprinkler systems, radios, auto- 


mobile heaters, locks and bumpers, 
electric cars, lamps, oil burners, dry- 
cleaners, refrigerators, rubber, and 


numberless other things. 

Dealing with the subject of roof cover- 
ings which is attracting public attention 
at the present moment because of the 
imminent danger of conflagrations in 
many residential districts due to the un- 
restricted use of wooden shingles the 
Laboratories report says: 


Fire Resistive Shingles Needed 


“City conflagrations are the most 
dramatic examples of fire waste. Wood 
shingles are among the most important 
means of rapid spread of conflagrations. 
Tests developed at the Laboratories on 
various kinds of roof coverings have re- 
sulted in more precise knowledge of the 
fire retardant value of higher grade and 
more expensive roof coverings, and also 
have had a conspicuous influence in en- 
couraging the deevlopment of relatively 
low-priced prepared roofings, which, while 
having something less than the maximum 
possible retardant value, are so superior 
to the hazardous materials commonly 
employed that their increased use is dis- 
tinctly a factor in the reduction of the 
hazards of exposure. During the past 
year a new variety of roof covering in- 
volving the use of copper shingles over 
asbestos felt has been reported upon. 
A large amount of routine testing has 
been carried on with prepared and built- 
up roofings. Revised specifications for 
asphalt rag felt prepared roofing and 
shingles have been compiled in coopera- 
tion with the manufacturers, the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials and 
‘he Federal Specifications Board. Sim- 
ilar specifications for other roof cover- 
ing materials are being prepared. 

“The Department has been called upon 
on several occasions to furnish engineers 
to consult with civic and commerce as- 
sociations, fire prevention committees, 
and city councils regarding ordinances 
specifying the character of roof cover- 
ings. 

“The Department has received several 
applications for the investigation of elec- 
‘ric heaters particularly intended for use 
with automobiles in preventing the freez- 
ng of water in cooling systems and the 
thickening of grease in crank 
and differentials. 


cases 


Public Relations Work 
_“Underwriters’ Laboratories has con- 
tinued its policy of personal contact with 
the public as well as with its individual 


clients. In the latter case, Laboratories’ 
engineers have covered the ground 
thoroughly, ascertaining at first hand 


the mental attitude of the people with 
whom the Laboratories had business. In 
the former case, the general agent has 
covered the country, visiting virtually 
every important city and speaking be- 
fore chambers of commerce, civic organ- 
izations, etc. He has also kept in touch 
with the Laboratories’ representatives 
and has encouraged them to keep in 
close contact with the public in their 
several localities. In this way, many 
thousands of persons have been told of 
the Laboratories’ work and there is a 
rapidly growing better public under- 
standing of its purposes and methods. 

“Through the Associated Press, 
thousands of articles have appeared in 
the newspapers from coast to coast and 
many special articles have been printed 
in prominent metropolitan dailies and 
in magazines both popular and technical. 
The insurance press is constantly carry- 
ing Laboratories’ notes and putting forth 
details concerning its service. The pub- 
lic has also been urged to visit the 
Laboratories and has responded in great- 
er numbers than ever before. Meetings 
of several organizations have been held 
at Chicago headquarters and in many 
instances, conventions held in’ Chicago 
have made a point of visiting the Labora- 
tories in a body 


2500 Visitors at Plant 


“During the year 2570 people came to 
Underwriters’ Laboratories for the ex- 
press purpose of seeing it. All were 
shown through the plant and the equip- 
ment and tests were explained to them. 
In round figures, there were 1000 engin- 
eers, architects, and manufacturers, 830 
insurance men, 600 students and_ in- 
structors, 60 fire department represen- 
tatives and 80 from other walks of life. 
Twenty-nine excursions of 20 or more 
persons and 132 groups of 13 or less made 
up the total. 

“Of these visitors, twelve came from 
Canada, three from Germany, including 
the chief of the Berlin Fire Department, 
two from Japan and one from New Zea- 
land. The largest single party visited 
us in May, consisted of members of the 
National Fire Protection Association, 
and numbered 500. October was the 
largest month with 874 callers.” 


SOUTHERN AGENCY IN NEW 

HOME 
Dargan & Co. a 
Houston, Texas, 
have moved into their new building, 
erected exclusively for their own use. 
The agency is one of the largest in the 
South, and operates throughout the state 
of Texas. James Cravens, the senior 
member of the firm, has been an out- 
standing figure in insurance circles for 
more than a third of a century, and K. 
S. Dargan comes from a family prom- 
inent for many years in the underwrit- 
ing business. 


Gravens, 
agency of 


general 
recently 


J. B. WHITE RETIRES 

J. B. White, of White & Hayden of 
Chicago, Cook County special agents 
for the Glens Falls and Commerce, has 
retired, after thirty-eight years of active 
service with the Glens Falls. Chester 
M. Hayden has been appointed manager 
of the Cook County branch and _ will 
have sole charge of these companies’ 
business. Mr. Hayden has been with the 
Glens Falls for seventeen years, a good 
part of the time as special agent, and is 
thoroughly familiar with this territory. 
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It's bound to be happy 
for our present agents 
—and they know it— 
because they have 
found the haa kin, 

and service of THE 
WORLD Fire and 
Marine Insurance Co. 
very helpful in getting 
and holding business. 


And as for the —_ 
new agents who w 
jom THE WORL) D 
during the coming 
ear. . . webid you 
heaity welcome. 


THE WORLD offers 
good agents exclusive 
territory, business get- 
ting assistance, up-to- 
date agency literature, 
and all brokerage busi- 
ness in their territory 
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Auto Insurance 
Has Many Upsets 


COMPETITION GROWS RAPIDLY 





W. S. Crawford Reviews Year Which 
Marked Beginning of Wholesale 
Selling of Motor Car Covers 
Competition is growing keener in 
automobile insurance due to the entrance 
into the business of companies spon- 
sored by car manufacturers, automobile 
owners’ clubs, and additional mutuals 
and reciprocals, according to William 
S. Crawford, insurance editor of the 
“Journal of Commerce,” in an article 
written this week for the annual auto- 
mobile review number. In this article 

he says in part: 

Automobile insurance had even a 
stormier career than usual in 1925. The 
volume is so great as to attract all 





sorts of institutions to this field and 
create intense competition. The bur- 
dens placed upon automobile owners 


in the form of gasoline taxes, increased 
license fees and the like cause owners 
to seek economies in other directions 
and especially in the cost of insurance, 
resulting in the operation by many auto- 
mobile clubs of reciprocal insurance con- 
cerns to furnish members insurance “at 
cost.” 

Competition among manufacturers of 
cars has forced them to study every 
possible economy which promises to re- 
duce costs or sales resistance. It is es- 
timated that about 80 per cent of their 
output is now sold on a time payment 
plan and as fire and theft insurance on 
all these cars is required for the pro- 
tection of the finance companies, the 
cost of this insurance has to be studied 
by manufacturers as carefully as does 
that of material or distribution. 

As the competition among the finance 
companies is severe, their problem is to 
make a profit without unduly increas- 
ing the cost of cars to purchasers and 
they are obliged to give consideration to 
the cost of insurance and reduce it to 
a minimum. 

Thus the stock fire and marine insur- 
ance companies have competition among 
themselves, with mutual companies and 
reciprocal exchanges, while they face 
the constant efforts of the automobile 
manufacturers and finance corporations 
to reduce the cost of insurance, always 
with the possibility that these heavily 
financed institutions may organize their 
own insurance concerns if they cannot 
get such terms as they desire from the 
existing institutions. In other words, 
the stock companies organized for the 
most part to do a retail business through 
agents, are put under constant pressure 
to sell at wholesale direct to members 
of automobile clubs and to great insti- 
tutions which control the placing of in- 
surance on large numbers of cars. 

While the results of the year’s under- 
writing of automobile insurance will not 
be known definitely for some weeks, 
opinions expressed by underwriters in- 
dicate that stock companies writing fire 
and theft insurance increased their vol- 
ume of business considerably notwith- 
standing the obstacles encountered, but 
that losses have been higher than in 
1924 and profits were probably less. 
Here and there is found a company 
which is not endeavoring to increase its 
automobile business, as it sees no pros- 
pect of a profit while lawlessness con- 
tinues to exist ‘to the present extent. 

The experience on automobile. liability 
insurance for several years prior to 1925 
was such that the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters felt 
justified in making a slight reduction 
in the rates for 1926. However, officials 
of a number of companies state that the 
experience of their institutions during 
1925 has grown worse, the accident fre- 
quency increasing in a marked degree. 
It is possible, therefore, that when the 
experience of 1925 is included with that 
of previous years rates will have to be 
advanced somewhat. The companies 
generally are still making a profit on 


this class of business, but it is becoming 
a narrow one. The growth of automo- 
bile liability insurance during 1925 was 
very large, and it has been predicted that 
this will soon be the largest branch of 
casualty insurance in point of premium 
income, if, in fact, it is not already. 


200 Special Agents Honor 
C. M. Goddard at Boston Dinner 


More than 200 special agents last Fri- 
day night attended a dinner in Boston 
in honor of C. M. Goddard, who has 
recently retired as secretary of the New 
England Insurance Exchange. Mr. God- 
dard was presented with a handsome 
wardrobe trunk and Mrs. Goddard re- 
ceived a week-end bag. 

Guy E. Beardsley, vice-president and 
secretary of the Aetna, introduced Mr. 
Goddard, whom he described as “the 
leader of the insurance business in the 
New England States.” Mr. Goddard re- 
sponded, outlining some of his experi- 
ences with the Exchange. 








NEW LONDON FIRES PROBED 

When four fires in six days were dis- 
covered last week in the Bacon Marble 
block, New London, City Manager Wil- 
liam A. Holt decided that an investiga- 
tion was in order. Although mystery 
still surrounds the cause of the fires, 
incendiary origin is suspected. 


MAY NOT EXEMPT MUTUALS 





Senate Finance Committee at Wash- 
ington Says Tax Cuts Have Been 
Too Generous 


A number of changes are being made 
by the Senate finance committee at 
Washington in the revenue bill as passed 
by the House, to meet the views of mem- 
bers who believed that the House pro- 
visions go further than is advisable at 
the present time. The committee has 
refused to accord full exemption from 
tax to all farmers and other mutual fire 
companies, as provided by the House 
when such companies, writing hail, cy- 
clone, casualty and fire risks, were re- 
moved from subdivision 10 of Section 
231 and given a separate classification 
in a new subdivision, the effect of which 
was to lift the present requirement that 
a: least 85 per cent of their income shall 
be derived from assessments upon 
members. 

While agreeing to give full exemption 
to the hail, cyclone and casualty com- 
panies, the committee has returned the 
fire companies to their present assign- 
ment in subdivision 10, which exempts 
them from tax only if not exceeding 15 
per cent of their income is derived from 
sources other than assessments. In the 
case of all companies, however, exemp- 


MADE VICE-PRESIDENTS 





A. H. Hassinger and Wells Bassett 
Promoted by Board of Directors of 
Firemen’s of Newark 
At the annual meeting of the directors 
of the Firemen’s of Newark, held Mon- 
day afternoon, A. H. Hassinger and 
Wells Bassett were elected vice-presi- 
dents of that company. Both Mr. Has- 
singer and Mr. Bassett have been sec- 
retaries and continue also as such. All 
the other officers of the Firemen’s were 

re-elected. 


EXAMINERS TO MEET 

The Examining Underwriters Associa- 
tion will hold its January meeting next 
Tuesday, January 19, at Miller’s Res- 
taurant on Nassau Street in New York 
City. Speakers will include A. R. Phil- 
lips of the Great American, who will 
talk on windstorm and tornado insur- 
ance, and T. Alfred Fleming of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 
whose subject will be “Protection of 
Public Buildings.” 





tion is limited to those whose incomes 
are held solely for the purpose of meet- 
ing losses and expenses. 
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And so on. 
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We’re optimistic too— 


Headlines such as the following can be seen in prac- 
tically any newspaper today: 
“Good Business in 1926,” says Mellon 
“Economies Bring Trade Prosperity” 
“American Banking in Strong Position” 


“Agricultural Conditions Show Improvement” 
“Good Times Are Here,” says Banker 


3ased on a review of 1925, and on present 
conditions, the outlook for prosperity in 1926 is indeed 


The American Kagle, a strong American Fire Insur- 
ance company, believing implicitly in itself and in its 
Agency Force, has faith in the future. 
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a against the greedy fangs of flame is the foundation of 
Insurance. 


And fire insurance policies are the backbone of the great business in Star 
specialty lines. By giving the highest degree of service to this universal need, 
the Star agent wins the full confidence of his clients. Adding the other 
vital forms of protection becomes just a matter of “Telling them and 
selling them.” 





Star agents are off to another wonderful year with a drive for more fire 
business. Each new fire policy sold during January means a long list of 
profits from other coverages. And many fire policies will be signed up with 
those who already know Star service through specialty policies. 
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Canadian Conference 
on Auto Insurance 


TO REVIEW WHOLESALE PLANS 





Insurance Superintendent of Ontario 
Asks Insurers, Agents, Manufactur- 
ers and Dealers to Confer 





R. Leighton Foster, superintendent of 
insurance for Ontario, Canada, has 
called a conference of automobile insur- 
ance underwriters, finance corporations, 
manufacturers, insurance agents and 
automobile dealers at Toronto on Janu- 
ary 21 to discuss wholesale automobile 
insurance plans. The conclusions of the 
conference are expected to mould the 
policy of the Ontario Insurance Depart- 
ment and recommendations for legisla- 
tion will probably be embodied in a spe- 
cial report to the 1926 annual confer- 
ence of the Association of Superintend- 
ents of the Provinces of Canada. 

Mr. Foster gave the following points 
to indicate the character of the ques- 
tions which it is desired should be re- 
viewed: 


1. Review of present situation: An 
outline of all such insurance present- 
ly in force or actually proposed, to- 
gether with consideration of the ex- 
tent to which such plans comply with 
the supervisory and regulatory laws 
of the province. : 

2. The Contract: The form of the 
“open” or “master” policy; the form 
of the subsidiary contract or certif- 
icate of participation received by the 
ultimate purchaser; and the extent 
of compliance with the existing law 
and desirability of modification there 
of. Cancellation clause. 


Would Protect Premium Rates 


3. The Premium Rate: Considera 
tion of rates between risks within On- 
tario of essentially the same physical 
hazard in the same territorial clas- 
sification; to the desirability of mak- 
ing the same rate of premium avail- 
able to the purchaser of a similar 
automobile for cash; and to existing 
schedules of rates fixed or charged 
now filed with the Department. 

4. The Premium: The desirability 
of separating the insurance pre- 
mium charged from other service 








WESTERN TO CHANGE CAPITAL 


A meeting of stockholders of the 
Western Assurance will be held at To- 
ronto on February 8 for the purpose of 
considering a rearrangement of the cap- 


ital structure of the company. At pres- 
ent the capital consists of $1,000,000 
preference stock and $1,500,000 com- 


mon stock. It is proposed to cancel the 
existing preference stock and to issue 
$300,000 new 12% preference stock at a 
Premium of 100%. It is also proposed to 
reduce the present common stock to 
$600.000 and to issue $500,000 new com- 
mon stock at a premium of 50%. The 
rest will be to materially strengthen 
the financial position of the company and 
Provide a surplus of $600,000 in excess of 
all liabilities including capital. 





BEHA TO SPEAK IN PHILA. 


Insurance Superintendent James A. 
Beha of New Yor will be the principal 
speaker at the twenty-fifth annual ban- 
quet of the Insurance Society of Phil- 
adelphia to be held at the Bellevue- 
Stratford on Monday evening, January 
25. Other out-of-town guests will in- 
clude Vice-President James Victor 
Barry of the Metropolitan Life, Tnsur- 
ance Commissioner Samuel W. McCul- 
loch of Pennsylvania, and President 
Wilfred Kurth and General Manager 
W. E. Mallalieu of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. President Har- 
od V. Smith of the Society will pre- 
side at the banquet. 
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charges of the finance corporation 
and showing its amount upon the face 
of the subsidiary contract or certif- 
icate of participation delivered to the 
ultimate purchaser. 


~ 


5. The Agency: The rate of com- 
mission (if any) to be paid and to 
whom, or automobile dealer or sales 
man, in the negotiation of a con- 
tract with the purchaser, and/or the 
receipt of commission therefor; the 
consequent necessity of compliance 
with the agents’ qualification law; and 
the execution or counter-signature 
of the contracts by licensed insur- 
ance agents in provinces which im- 
pose a resident agents law. 


May Propose Legislation 


In addition to reviewing existing prac- 
tices and their compliance with laws 
presently in force, it is desired that 
views should be presented as to what 
plans are most desirable irrespective of 
existing laws, in order that considera- 
tion may be given to the enactment of 
any legislation necessary to facilitate 
what may be established to be the legit- 
imate needs of insurer as well as in- 
sured. 


It has been suggested that the sep- 
aration of the insurable interest of the 
finance corporation or automobile manu- 
facturer, from that of purchaser, and 
insuring such interests by separate con- 
tracts and plans of insurance, would 
solve many of the present problems 
without undue interference with exist- 
ing laws. The practical aspects of sucti 
a suggestion and any others which may 
be presented, looking toward a recon- 
ciliation of the conflicting interests, will 
he welcomed. 


Former Governor on 
Insurance Supervision 


MORE EQUITABLE 


William C. Sproul Tells Holland Com- 
panies’ Publication of Growing 
Faith in Insurance Companies 


RELATIONS 








Former Governor William C. Sproul 
of Pennsylvania and at present a direc- 
tor in the Independence Fire and Inde- 
pendence Indemnity of Philadelphia, has 
written an article for “Human Relations” 
the official publication of these two 
companies in which he discusses the rela- 
tion of the government to the insurance 
business. Mr. Sproul believes that this 
relation is a matter of large public con- 
cern and cannot be altered materially 
without affecting the welfare of the citi- 
zens as a whole. In outlining the growth 
of better relations between state govern- 
ments and insurance companies the for- 
mer governor says: 

“The relations of the government to the 
insurance business is really a matter of 
large public concern and cannot be al- 
tered materially without affecting the 
welfare of most of our citizens. 

“In the earliest days, insurance was 
not subject to special legislation, but 
from 1807, when Massachusetts passed 
a law requiring special accounting on 
the part of the insurance companies, and 
1820, when the same state placed a limi- 
tation upon a company’s writing capac- 
ity, there has been an increasing ten- 
dency on the part of law-makers to 
concern themselves with insurance affairs, 
This, indeed, is not unnatural because 
the business has become a quasi-public 
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institution. Directly or indirectly, it con- 
cerns the affairs of all individuals, the 
security of property, the integrity of 
credits and the sanctity of many forms 
of contractual relations. Its direct 
policyholders number many millions of 
people and its aggregate writings are 
high in the billions of dollars. From 
every standpoint it must be recognized 
as one of our most gigantic institutions— 
one which is a vital part of the life of the 
community, commonwealth and nation. 


Interested from All Angles 


“Having been a public officer for many 
years, first as State Senator and later as 
Governor of Pennsylvania, I find it nat- 
ural to take the official point of view, 
but, being at the present time a director 
in indemnity, fire and life insurance com- 
panies, I can appreciate also something 
of the company angle. Furthermore, as 
a policyholder I class as one of the great 
American public for whose protection 
both public officials and insurance com- 
panies are supposed to exist. 

“Endeavoring thus to take a compre- 
hensive view, I am convinced that un- 
derwriting is a public business in a larger 
sense than applies to most other forms 
of activity and that it is perfectly ap- 
propriate that its fair relationship 
should be enacted into law and super- 
vised by proper authorities. Neverthe- 
less, the volume of insurance laws en- 
acted and insurance bills introduced far 
exceed any recognizable needs. Each 
year sees the introduction of measures 
that would be disastrous in their effect 
should they become law. In spite of such 
mistaken activity at various points, I 
believe that there is a real improvement 
in the relations between commonwealths 
and insurance companies and that this is 
due to three reasons: 

“First, there is a different attitude on 
the part of the companies. Insurance 
executives as a whole compare very 
favorably with those in any other line 
of business, but there formerly was a 
disposition to regard their operations as 
an exclusive affair of their officials and 
stockholders, and to be impatient at 
what they regarded as unwarranted in- 
terference on the part of the government. 
I believe that now they generally recog- 
nize that commonwealths may have a 
perfectly proper interest in insurance 
matters which need not take the form 
of interference with legitimate com- 
pany activities. 

Higher Type of Officials 

“The second reason for improved rela- 
tions is found in a better understanding 
by the states. This, in turn, is due to 
the existence of a higher type of officials. 
Formerly, state offices, including insur- 
ance commissionerships, were regarded 
as political spoils, to be bestowed as re- 
wards for political service. It is easy to 
see that a man coming from some en- 
tirely different occupation, into what he 
considered to be a mere sinecure, could 
have no fitness to deal with the highly 
technical subject of insurance. But the 
old type of official is not as much in 
evidence as he used to be. I remember 
the impression that was created, when, 
as governor, I appointed Thomas B. 
Donaldson insurance commissioner in 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Donaldson’s  ac- 
quaintance with insurance matters and 
his manifest fitness for the post seemed 
to strike many people as unusual reasons 
for making the appointment. 

“Because insurance companies oper- 
ate under state instead of federal con- 
trol, it is obvious that one state official 
who is charged with the very great re- 
sponsibility of exercising such control 
should be a man of high type and spe- 
cial training. In dealing with affairs of 
such magnitude the spoilsman can have 
no place. 

“The third reason is to be found in a 
better understanding of insurance by the 
general public.” 





G. J. STEIDLER LEAVES SUN 


George J. Steidler, chief accountant 
with the Sun Insurance Office in New 
York City has resigned after twenty-one 
years of service. 
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Commissioners Meet 
Here on Chrysler Jan. 18 


CALIFORNIA O. K.’S THIS PLAN 


Walter P. Chrysler, President of Motor 
Car Co., Issues Statement Telling 
of Insurance Savings 


The special committee of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
appointed at the December meeting at 
Chicago to hear the Chrysler Automo- 
bile.- Company’s modified proposals for 
placing business with the Palmetto Fire 
will convene at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, Monday, January 18. 

It is probable the hearing will not be 
limited to Chrysler representatives but 
that spokesmen from the National Auto- 
wobile Chamber of Commerce, the 
financing companies” association, the 
Automobile Conférence and a delega- 
tion from the National Association of 
Insurance Agents will be present and 
the discussions will deal generally with 
what has been termed wholesale insur- 
ance. 

The committee for the commissioners 
consists of Commissioners Caldwell of 
Tennessee, Monk of Massachusetts and 
Conn of Ohio. 


In a statement published this week 
Walter P. Chrysler, president of the 
Chrysler Corporation, denounced _ the 


attitude of insurance men who are fight- 
ing the Chrysler insurance proposition. 
He prophesied that they were “waging 
a losing economic fight by trying to 
frustrate this plan.” Continuing he said: 

“Naturally, the Chrysler Corporation 
and the insurance and finance companies 
which, in combination with our own or- 
ganization, made this plan possible, had 
their own interests in view. We do not 
dispute that, for certainly our interests 
are best conserved by serving the pub- 
lic. But, as the editorial would indicate, 
it is certainly not a censurable ‘selfish 
interest’ to initiate something that is of 
material benefit to the general public, 
even if in so doing a company likewise 
improves its own position. 

“Speaking for the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, | do say, and as emphatically as 1t 
is possible to say it, that our one interest 
in the plan is that of effecting a sub- 
stantial saving to the motorcar buying 
public, and by this serving the public we 
do indeed hope to increase the sale of 
our product. 


Refers to “$1,000,000 Savings” 

“From 80 to 85 per cent. of all motor- 
cars bought to-day are bought on the 
partial payment plan. Savings to Chrys- 
ler purchasers during the four months 
this plan has been in operation have ex- 
ceeded $1,000,000. That saving has been 
largely in lower finance charges—the big 
feature of our plan. It is plainly impos- 
sible to sell cars on partial payments 
without insurance against fire and theft. 
We include this insurance on every 
Chrysler car sold because, under the 
group plan, we can offer purchasers of 
Chrysler cars substantial savings on a 
feature which practically every automo- 
bile owner wants and which every pur- 
chaser on deferred payments must have. 
That $1,000,000 saving in four months 
transcends, or should transcend, any 
selfish interest as to how the plan af- 
fects an old-established system, which 
such a plan may have made antiquated. 
It is as foolish to attempt to continue a 
system that may be old-fashioned as it 
would be for a motorcar manufacturer 
to produce in 1925 a one-cylinder car, 
which went out of existence years ago 

“The publication also points to the 
fact that it should be possible to insure 
100,000 automobiles in a single transac- 
tion at less proportional cost than would 
be necessary to insure them separately. 
That is exactly the situation. By group 
insurance and group finance charges we 
are able to effect savings to purchasers 
rot otherwise possible. 

“Time brings changes and progress 





And we have shown that our plan is an 
improvement because it renders an 
economic service to the public.” 


NEW SPECIAL IN N. Y. SUBURBAN 


On January 25th, Percival Bridson 
will come to the American of Newark 
as associate special agent with Frank 


N. Smith in New York suburban terri- 
wry. Mr. Bridson has had twelve years’ 
experience in both home office and field 
work—gaining his early training with 
the Fidelity-Phenix. He will office with 


The C. H. Bainbridge Corporation at 92 
Clinton Street, Brooklyn, Agents of the 
American. 


Frank B. McLean has been made as- 
sistant general agent of the New York 
Department of the Underwriters Salvage 
Company of New York. He has been 
with the company since 1907. 
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BOSTON LIBRARY ASSN. 





Well-Known Insurance Men Elected as 
Trustees; W. B. Medicott President; 
Members Number 402 

At the annual meeting of the Insur- 
ance Library Association of Boston, the 
following were elected members of the 
board of trustees: William B. Medicott, 
retired, former general agent, Atlas 
Assurance; Gayle T. Forbush, United 
States manager, Royal Exchange, New 
York; George H. Allen, general agent, 
Firemen’s of Newark; Frederick R. 
Galacar, of John Spaulding Meade & 
Co.; Edward C. Brush, retired, Brook- 
line, Mass.; H. Belden Sly, manager, 
Employers’ Fire; George Neiley, of Field 
& Cowles, Boston; A. N. Williams, re- 


tired, Hartford, Conn.; Lincoln R. 
Welch, president Fitchburg Mutual 
Fire; Edmund Winchester, vice-presi- 
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dent, Boston Insurance Company; Ar- 
thur W. Burke, of Arthur W. Burke & 
Co., and Percy H. Willmott, president, 
Agricultural, Watertown, N. Y. D. N, 
Handy was re-elected clerk-treasurer 
and librarian. William B. Medicott was 
re-elected president. The association 
now has 402 members. 


Members of the Insurance Exchange 
of Detroit, the local agency organiza- 
tion of that city, have unanimously de- 
cided to enforce the resolution provid- 
ing for the limitation of agents in the 
Detroit metropolitan district. It was also 
announced at the annual meeting of the 
Exchange on Tuesday of this week that 
local agents will withdraw from the 


representation of companies which were 
unwilling to comply with the provisions 
of the resolution. 
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‘Agree to “Exams” at 
N. Y. Exchange Meeting 


THE SESSION PROVES ANIMATED 





Members Repledge Themselves to 
gree Rules; Central Fire With- 
draws Fine Appeal 





“It was a stormy session but after 
the smoke had cleared away we were 
all agreed on the matter of systematic 
examination,” was the way in which 
members of the New York Board olf 
Fire Underwriters summed up the re- 
sults of the monthly meeting on Wednes- 
day. Practically a full membership was 
present and while the verbal thrusts 
flew thick and fast it was with one pur- 
mind—to get the members to 
repledge themselves to observe the 
board rules. ‘There was an admission 
of general violations prior to Novem- 
ber 1. F ‘ 

A resolution passed by the arbitration 
committee and unanimously carried by 
those present provides that a systematic 
examination be made of all offices of 
members of the Exchange, including 
their branch offices and agents in order 
to see that they have complied with 
the rates, rules and regulations of the 
Exchange since November 1. Such ex- 
aminations, however, would have to give 
everyone an equal chance, was the freely 
expressed view, an alphabetical arrange- 
ment being unsatisfactory. Consequent- 
ly, some form of lottery will be decided 
upon to determine the order of exam- 
ination. One underwriter in comment- 
ing on the situation to Tue East- 
een UNperwrirer said: “Naturally, any 
kind of an examination is unpopular. 
On an equal basis, however, we will 
have to abide by it. The fair way to 
do it is for the sequence to be arranged 
by lot and this the majority of the mem- 
ers favored.” 

Company President Calls it Un-American 

This same underwriter, preferring not 
to have his name mentioned, brought 
into the discussion comment by the pres- 
ident of a large company, who made 
objection to the arbitration committee 
having the power to examine the books 
of agencies or branch offices. This ex- 
ecutive called such a procedure “out- 
rageous and an abridgment of the man- 
hood and rights of a free citizen.” He 
urged that the amendment be protested 
if adopted since it seemed to him to be 
“arrogantly assumed power on the part 
of the committee.” 

Report of Handbook Committee 


After such a confab on the systema- 
tic examination of agencies and branch 
offices, it was refreshing to have all of 
the changes recommended by the hand 
hook revision committee passed without 
objection. One underwriter, however, 
did oppose the recommendation of the 
arbitration committee that Section 11 (a) 
of the aforesaid agreement be amended 
by the addition of the word “present” 
alter the word “members” at the end 
of the first sentence. As a result the 
change was “killed.” 

Central Fire Withdraws Appeal 


Another event of the meeting was the 
withdrawal by William J. Reynolds, of 
the Central Fire Agency, Inc., of an 
appeal from the imposition of a fine 
and the requirement that it cancel poli- 
ces and remain off certain risks for 
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AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





BUTLER WITH FREEBORN 
Has Been Engaged In Cuban Insurance 
Transaction; Will Be Treasurer 
of Freeborn & Co. 

Freeborn & Co., of 120 Liberty Street, 
New York, have filled the vacancy in 
their board of directors by the election 
of Howard R. Butler, who for several 
years has been associated with the Cu- 
ban General Insurance Agency of Ha- 
vana, Cuba, and who was previously in 
the insurance business in New York and 
Newark. He was with the Ocean and 

the New Amsterdam. 

In 1917 he went to Cuba, and joined 
the Cuban General Insurance Agency 
in 1920. 

Mr. Butler will be treasurer of Free- 
born & Co. 





WITH EMPLOYERS’ MUTUAL 


Julius Beinert has been made general 
manager of the Employers Mutual In- 
surance Company of New York, 50 
Church Street. He was formerly treas- 
urer of Freeborn & Co., 120 Liberty 
Street. 





one year. This was because the agency 
had written policies covering on build- 
ings as completed brick apartment dwel- 
lings, whereas the buildings were in the 
course of construction. 
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Fifty-four Years—Time Tested 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


An American Company 
that. by friendly co-operation and consistent and dependable 
service, has won a high place in the agency field. 


Total Assets $4,543,938 
Policyholders Surplus $1,752,289 


1925 





NATIONAL FIRE CHANGES 


J. E. Kelly to Succeed H. J. Wind in 
New York; A. M. Harned Goes to 
Jersey to Succeed Kelly 

The National Fire of Hartford an- 
nounces that to succeed New York State 
Agent Howard J. Wind who is retiring 
February 1 to go in the local agency 
business Special Agent J. E. Kelly will 
be transferred from the New Jersey 
field to the eastern New York territory, 
with headquarters at Albany. T. E. 
Parker continues as special agent operat- 
ing from the Albany office. 

Mr. Kelly’s promotion to the eastern 
New York field has resulted in the 
transfer. of Special Agent A. M. Har- 
ned from the New York metropolitan 
and suburban territory to the New Jer- 
sey field to assist State Agent Burleigh, 
making his headquarters at the Newark 
office. These changes will become ef- 
fective today, January 15. 





APPOINT F. B. McLEAN 

The Underwriters Salvage Company 
of New York announces the appointment 
of Frank B. McLean as assistant gen- 
eral agent, of the New York Department. 
Mr. McLean has been connected with 
this company since 1907 and his many 
friends in the insurance field wish him 
success in his well earned promotion. 
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SYRACUSE DIVISION ELECTS 





R. F. Van Vranken of Home Heads Up- 
State Division of New York Fire 
Rating Organization 
At the annual meeting on Tuesday of 
this week at Syracuse of the Syracuse 
Division of the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Rating Organization the following 

officers were elected: 

President, R. F. Van Vranken of the 
Home; first vice-president Neal C. 
Rowland of the Michigan F. & M.; sec- 
ond vice-president, John A, Jordan of 
the Continental; chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, George Brinley of the 
Hartford. The following were elected 
members of the executive committee for 
three years: Alexander L. Ross of the 
United States; W. Dexter Wilson of the 
Atlas; James F. Crifts of the Queen. 
Members of the executive committee 
who have one or two years to serve are: 
F. C. Masoner of the Connecticut, S. L. 
Porter of the Glens Falls, Harry W. 
Miller of the Commercial Union, F. M. 
Kelley of the National Liberty, R. S. 
Kelton of the New Hampshire and Ar- 
thur J. Hughes of the Phoenix Assur- 
ance, 

—_ 


ADAIR CO. PROMOTIONS 


Atlanta Agency Represents Fire Asso- 
ciation, Fireman’s Fund, L. & L. & G. 
and Globe Indemnity; Has Office Here 

The Adair Realty & Trust Company of 

Atlanta, which has an office in New York, 
has promoted E. A. Erwin, formerly sec- 
retary, to be executive vice president, 
and George M. Damour, formerly assist- 
ant secretary, to be vice president. C. F. 
Adams, assistant manager of the insur- 
ance department, becomes assistant sec- 
retary. Mr. Adams is assistant manager 
of the insurance department. The insur- 
ance department had a premium income 
of approximately $600,000 for 1925. Com- 
panies represented are the Fire Associa- 
tion, Fireman’s Fund, L. & L. & G. and 
the Globe Indemnity. 


E. ZEITLER REINSURANCE MGR. 

Eugene Zeitler is the new manager of 
the reinsurance department in the Amer- 
ica Fore home office, succeeding Henry 
Klingenberg, resigned. Mr. Zeitler has 
been with the company for the past 
eight years and is also in charge of the 
unearned premium department. He has 
been conspicuous in the social and ath- 
letic activities of the office and is an ac- 
tive supporter of the annual America 
Fore revue. 


HURT IN AUTO ACCIDENT 


Augustus C. Stearns of New London, 
Conn., a prominent local agent in Con- 
necticut and a delegate to several con- 
ventions of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, broke his leg in a 
recent automobile accident in New Lon- 
don. He is reported as improving satis- 
factorily. 


“FIRE SERVICE” ABSORBED 

The oldest journal in the fire protec- 
tion field, “Fire Service” of New York, 
established in 1881, has been taken over 
by “Fire Protection,” the monthly maga- 
zine published by the National Under- 
writer Company of Chicago. 
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Fire Reinsurance Treaties 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 


18 WASHINGTON PLACE, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Turkish Fire Fighters 
Sing While They Work 


AND SIXTEEN BUILDINGS BURN 





Lots of Excitement; Not Much Water 
Or Team Work, As Narrated By 
Ship Captain 





Count Raphael Hoffman, member of 
the Italian nobility, and captain of the 
Italian freighter “Roana,” arrived in 
Baltimore recently and sitting with him 
in his cabin he discussed some obser- 
vations on fire fighting in Constantinople 
as it came under his review one day 
when sixteen buildings were burned. 

In the first place, Turkey has no muni- 
cipal firemen. Each insurance company 
has its own corps of fire fighters and, 
if one has no insurance, he has to put 
out the fire himself. 

When a fire breaks out there, a scene 
something like this takes place: 

Abdullah Hamid, rushes from his blaz- 
ing building. He spies his insurance 
agent. Waving his arms in his excite- 
ment, he still manages to stop the agent. 
He begs him to call out the insurance 
company’s firemen. 

“Have you got insurance in my com- 
pany?” asks the agent. 

“Ves,” cries Abdullah. 

“Where’s your policy!” 

“Yes, inside.” 

“Well, then, get it.” 

“Son of a flying fish and get burned! 
But you have the record in your. books.” 

So they go to the agent’s office where 
it is found that Abdullah really has in- 
surance in the company. Also, it is 
found that he has insurance in two 
other companies. So the agent calls the 
agents of the other companies and then 
all three call their brave firemen. 

The fire has been gaining headway, 
and, by the time the firemen arrive, the 
house is almost a total wreck. But, 
4nes that daunt the brave lads. But 
let Count Hoffman tell the rest in his 
own words. 

“They have little handpumps. And 
they run to the river and fill the buckets, 
pour it in the pumps and then begin 
pumping the water. As they pump they 
sing, ‘Ho, ho, ho, ho.’ (The first ho being 
real long, the second ho short.) The 
water gives out so they stop pumping, 
fill their buckets again and pour the 
water in the pump. 

“The fire I witnessed the night I was 
there only destroyed sixteen buildings. 
And all the time they are trying to put 
out the fire they sing their ‘Ho, ho. 
Ho, ho.’ ” 





Y. M. C. A. LECTURES 





Nichols, Quaid, Lucas, Silvey, Michel- 
bacher, Zechlin, Crew, Parsons and 
Others Will Talk 


Among the many things which the 
American public purchases it is apt to 
use the least discretion in buying insur- 
ance, especially fire, marine, and cas- 
ualty, according to George P. Nichols, 
former president of the Fire, Marine 
and Liability Brokers’ Association, who 
will speak at the West Side Y. M. C. A. 
Friday evening, January 22nd, on the 
subject, “Why Some Knowledge of In- 
surance is Necessary to the Public.” 

“Insurance often is bought blindly,” 
Mr. Nichols states. “Honest and ca- 
pable insurance men can sell what is 
asked for, but the buyer should meas- 
ure his own needs. Oversights of un- 
covered risks or wastage for unneces- 
sary insurance are due to buyers’ igno- 
rance and errors.” 

Mr. Nichols’ talk, the first of the 
series to be delivered weekly at the 
West Side Y. M. C. A. on fire, marine 
and casualty insurance, will be precdeed 
by an address by William Quaid, vice- 
president of the American Eagle Fire 
Insurance Company, on the topic, “In- 
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surance as 
and Credit.” 
sided over by 
president of the Fire, 
Brokers’ Association. 
discussion will follow the 

The series of lectures is endorsed by 
the Real Estate Board of New York 
and the Building Managers and Owners 
Association of New York, and the chair- 
man is Rexford Crewe, resident manager 


the Safeguard of Courage 
The meeting will be pre- 
Alexander M. Silvey, 
Marine & Liability 
An open forum 
two talks. 


of the Standard Accident. 

On January 29th, there will be a lec- 
ture by H. J. Zechlin, secretary of the 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company, New 
York, on “How, When and Why to 
Order, Record, and Cancel Insurance.” 
Other speakers include Charles R. 


Pitcher, assistant manager of the Royal; 
W. N. Bament, general adjuster of the 
Home; Julian Lucas, Jr., president of 
Davis, Dorland & Co.; Edgerton Par- 
sons, of Marsh & McLennan; G. F. 
Michelbacher, secretary-treasurer of the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters; J. O. Dye, general ad- 
juster, Great American Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, and Hugh A. Mullins, 
adjusting department, Johnson & Hig- 
gins. 


N. Y. INSURANCE COMMITTEE 


There are but three changes in the 
membership of the Insurance Commit- 
tee of the New York State Assembly as 
named by Speaker Joseph A. McGinnis 
this week. Leon F. Wheatley of Steuben 
county, retired merchant, who has served 
on this committee for many years, is 
retained as its chairman. The changes 
are Brooks of Rensselaer, automobile 
dealer, Republican, who succeeds Day- 
ton of Queens, who was not returned; 
Garnjost of Westchester county suc- 
ceeding Krug of Westchester, Republi- 
can, also not returned. Mr. Garnjost is 
a lawyer. Dietz of Queens, a realtor, 
Democrat, succeeds Steingut of Kings. 
The other members of this committee 
are Dunmore of Oneida, lawyer; Frei- 
berg of Erie, merchant; Stone of 
Onondaga, lawyer; Merriam of Sche- 
nectady, lawyer; Cornaire of Jefferson, 
lawyer; Rogers of Herkimer, insurance 
and realty, Republicans; and Eberhard 


of Bronx, insurance broker; .Tonry of 
Kings, insurance and realty: the latter 
Democrats. 


M. F. DANIELS’ BACKGROUND 


Fireman’s Fund Special Risk Man Four 
Years with Teleph Company; 
Protection Engineer 


Milton F. Daniels, who has been made 
special agent of the improved risk de- 
partment of the Western department 
of the Fireman’s Fund, has a_ back- 
ground of education and experience that 
makes him exceptionally well qualified 
for his new work. After graudating 
from high school at Elgin, Ill, he spent 
four years with the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Company, leaving that company 
as assistant manager to enter Armour 
Institute of Technology at Chicago, 
where he graduated in the fire protec- 
tion engineering course in 1911 

Immediately upon graduation, Mr. 
Daniels went to the Pacific Coast in the 
employ of the Fire Underwriters’ In- 
spection Bureau, later known as _ the 
Fire Prevention Bureau of the Pacific 
Coast, and was, for six years, located 
at Portland, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. Leaving this organization, he 
took a position as assistant engineer in 
the Hydraulic department of Under- 
writers’ Laboratories in Chicago, and 
then went with the Wisconsin Inspection 
Bureau under Clem E. Wheeler, where 
he was employed as a rater and later 
as a sprinkler inspector. Since 1919, 
Mr. Daniels has been connected with 
the improved risk department of one of 
the big companies, and he leaves its 
employ to join the Fireman’s Fund staff 
at Chicago in a similar capacity. He 
will assume his new. duties not later 
than January 1 and possibly earlier. 











RUSSIAN CASE APPEALED 


Argument on the appeal of the Second 
Russian from the liquidation order 
granted to the New York Insurance 
Superintendent was argued before the 
Appellate Division of the New York 


Supreme Court last Friday. Deputy 
Superintendent Clarence C. Fowler 
argued against the appeal, contending 


that recourse to the courts by com- 
panies subject to liquidation was pre- 
judicial to the interests of the creditors. 





PITTSBURGH BOARD MEETS 

The Board of Fire Underwriters of 
Allegheny County held its annual meet- 
ing at Pittsburgh yesterday. 
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DENIED TAX REHEARING 


The Boston has been denied a re- 
hearing by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case recently de- 
cided against it in which the court held 
that funds of insurance companies de- 
rived from net earnings and deposited 
with the Insurance Superintendent of 
New York to maintain the policy loss 
reserve was subject to Federal income 
tax. 





HOSPITAL COMMITTEE 
James J. Hoey, of Hoey & Ellison, is 
chairman of the city division in the cam- 
paign to raise $1,000,000 for St. Vincent 
Hospital, New York City. The cam- 
paign is to provide more room for more 


beds. The hospital was established in 
1849 and last year treated 6,014 patients. 
Much of its service is free and this is 
its first public appeal for funds made in 
its behalf. 





CHARLES B. HILL RETIRES 


Charles B. Hill has been retired on a 
pension after serving for fifty-three years 
with the Reliance of Philadelphia. Since 
the Reliance was made a member of the 
Fire Association group Mr. Hill has 
served as cashier of the local depart- 
ment. Despite his long company service 
he will continue to remain active as 
secretary of the Philadelphia Fire In- 
surance Patrol. He has held that posi- 
tion for twenty-seven years. 
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(, E. Hughes Argues 
Norske Lloyd Case 


ACTS FOR FOREIGN CREDITORS 
N. Y. Insurance Sees, Holds American 
Creditors Should Have Preference 
on all Assets 
srilliant counsel have been employed to 
appear in the liquidation case of the 
Norske Lloyd against the New York 
Insurance Departinent. The company’s 
appeal was heard on Monday of this 
week at Albany before the Court of 
Appe als, and the final decision will have 
an important effect on the liquidation 
of United States branches of foreign in 
surance companies. The main question 
at issue is whether the untrusted assets 
are to be used primarily for the benefit 
of American creditors or shall such cred- 
itors only come in as general instead of 
preferred creditors as to the non-trusted 
assets in this country. Funds of the 
Norske Lloyd in this country amount 

to about $2,000,000. 

For the appellants, 
Norwegian receiver of the 
and the British liquidator, Charles Evans 
Hughes, former Secretary of State at 
Washington, Clarence B. Smith and 
Wendell P. Barker appeared. The 
\merican creditors were represented by 
William H. Hotchkiss, Louis J. Wolff 
and Irvine Mariash. Clarence C. Fowl- 
er, deputy superintendent of insurance 
in charge of liquidation, represented 
Superintendent Beha. 

In speaking of the proper method of 
administering a bankrupt foreign insur- 
ance company Mr. Hughes said in part: 

Hughes’ 

“1—The assets in the hands of the 
Superintendent should be carefully se 
gregated and classified into (a) the trust 
assets as they existed when the Super 
intendent of Insurance took over the li- 
quidation of the company; (b) the gen 
received from all other 
sources Whatsoever. 

‘2—Policyholders and creditors pro 
tected by the statue, that is, those who 
dealt with United States branches of 
the foreign company should be paid from 
the trust assets. 

“3.—If the trust assets should be more 
than sufficient to pay preferred claim 
ants in full, the balance should revert 
to and become part of the general assets. 

“4—The general assets of the foreign 
company should be held by the Superin 
tendent of Insurance in his capacity of 
ancillary receiver for the benefit of un 
secured creditors no matter where they 
may be or where they may reside and 
should be remitted as soon as_ possible 
io the foreign receiver. 

“5$—Where a foreign corporation li- 
censed to do business in the United 
States is a creditor of the foreign com- 
pany, such creditor should not be per- 
mitted to share in the trust assets, ex 
cept where the debt arose as the re- 
sult of transactions with the United 
States branch of the foreign company,” 


constituting the 
Norske Lloyd 


Views on Assets 


eral assets 


Fowler Gives State’s Case 
Clarence C. Fowler, representing the 
Superintendent of Insurance after recit- 
ing the history of the case, contended: 
“The chief reason why the claims of 
creditors of the second class should be 
ascertained, fixed and determined by the 
New York liquidator and paid before 
any funds are remitted to the dom- 
ciliary liquidator is that the funds upon 
Which the creditors of the second class 
claim are in possession of a public offi- 
cer of the State of New York and that 
oficer and the funds are both subject 
fo the control and jurisdiction of the 
New York Supreme Court (Matter of 
Knickerbocker Life Insurance Company, 
9 A. D., 503, supra; Matter of Knick- 


McComb Discusses 
Ship Fires in 1925 
CALLS LOSSES TOO FREQUENT 


Says Coastwise Passenger Ships Should 
Provide Greater Safety for 
Those on Board 


Samuel 1). McComb, 
Marine Office of America, one of the 
leading marine agencies in New York 
City, wrote an article for one of the 
annual review sections of the “Journal 
of Commerce” calling attention to the 
large number of fires) on coastwise 
passenger boats during 1925 and urging 
that greater measures be taken to safe- 
guard these vessels against the outbreak 
of fires. His article follows in part: 

The most striking feature in American 
shipping in 1925 is the appalling loss by 
fire, which has been the cause of five 
large coastwise steamers be- 
coming total losses this year. It is 
miraculous that no serious loss of life 
was caused by these disasters, conse 
quently there has been but little publicity 
viven them and no strong popular agita- 
tion has been made for safer ships, but 
those closely identified with shipping 
interests are seriously worried over this 
situation and also over the general type 
of construction of the steamers in the 
coastwise trade. 

There are four major hazards endang 
ering the lives of the passengers, officers 
and crew and the safety of a vessel and 
its cargo, namely: Heavy weather, fire, 
collision and stranding. A ship should be 
designed and built) to withstand 
perils to the utmost. Consider 
the order named: 

Heavy Weather 

The large passenger ships are built 
to class; that is, they have been certi 
fied as meeting the requirements of the 
American Bureau of Shipping or a 
similar classification society. The scope 
of the work of the classification society 
is almost exclusively to certify that a 
steamer has sufficient structural strength 
and is in condition to withstand heavy 
weather provided it is not loaded deeper 
than a certain specified line; but the 
fact that an American coastwise steamer 
is built to class has not the significance 


manager of the 


passenger 


these 
them in 


erbocker Life Insurance Company, 209 
\. D., 524, supra), and it has been held 
ina number of cases that where a fund 
is within the jurisdiction of a court, that 
the court may protect its own citizens 
and residents having claims against the 
rest, and the public policy of this State 
is that a court of equity will not aid 
foreign claimants in their efforts to re 


move assets from the State to the preju- 
dice of citizens and residents of this 
State,” 





CHESTER M. CLOUD 


Metropolitan Agent 
Automobile Dept. 





The Home Insurance Co., New York 


Maryland Casualty Company 
59-61 Maiden Lane, New York Phone: John 1363 




















that it should have, as there is no law’ with fire resisting bulkheads and decks 
or requirement here to compel the to confine the fire to the compartment 
owners or operators to observe the load in which it starts. 

line on which this certification is based. 
The United States today is the only have been passed by the Steamboat In- 
civilized maritime country that does not spection Service and licensed to operate 
have a load line law to enforce such pre and they have the minimum fire equip- 
caution. bill to require American ves- ment required by law, but the legal re- 
sels to comply with international prac quirements have proven inadequate for 
tice twice passed the House of Repre the best protection of life and property. 
sentatives within the last five years, but . 
both times certain American shipowners Stranding 
succeeded in having the bill defeated in In many of our 
the Senate. American ships in foreign there are no double 
trade are compelled by the countries to Most. o1 the 


It is a fact that the ships now in service 


coastwise steamers 
bottoms at all and 
passenger steamers have a 


which they go to observe the load line double bottom only under the engine 
law when clearing from outposts; but and boiler space. These ships shouid 
the American coastwise lines are free to be fitted with a double bottom from 


However, the very marked Stem to stern and one sufficiently strong 
decrease in recent years in tonnage loss  '® permit of an ordinary stranding with- 
due to heavy weather shows the value OUl puncturing the tank top. 

of classification and at least some volun The fitting of a double bottom would 
tary recognition on the part of owners be more for the preservation of the 
of the good work done by the classifica steamer itselt and its cargo than for the 
tion societies lives of those on board, but it would 


ovel load. 


’ permit of water ballast arrangements 
Fire that would add greatly to the comfort 

The fact that five of our large coast ot the passengers and tend to add to 
wise passenger steamers burned in one the safety of the ship when meeting 
vear is strong evidence that they were  leavy weather or in a damaged condi- 
not sy to cope with the hazard. ton. Here is another case where there 


When a fire first starts it can be readily '5 © violation of the law involved, but 
extinguished if proper appliances are '> something that should be done in the 
available; but it very soon gets beyond — terest ol satety. 

control and the best means of prevent- It should be noted that all provisions 
ing the total destruction of a ship in regarding safety to life, both passengers 
such circumstances is having it fitted 4d crew, are established by law in the 
with fire resisting bulkheads and decks. Y#tlous maritime contries and the mak 
With such construction a fire getting ' of such provisions is beyond the 
headway in one compartment can nearly scope of any classification society or 
always be confined thereto. In this re any private enterprise. It is not a matter 
spect many of our coastwise for classification societies and it cannat 
ships are woefully be laid to the naval architect or the ski 
open space yard. It is solely a function of the Gov 
ernment. 


passenger 
lacking, having a wide 
from stem to stern in their 
‘tweendecks. A fire starting there has a , : 
clean sweep. There are many places in lo make ships safe they should be 
spaces that are necessarily equipped with watertight fire resisting 
inaccessible to the crew during a voyage bulkheads and decks and fitted with 
when the vessel is fully loaded and a ouble bottoms throughout their entire 
fire originating there is difficult to ex length, This subdividing is advisable to 
tinguish with the present facilities. confine cither a fire or free water to one 

There are two items which are abso compartment, Instead of being subject 
techn’ wheat tn cemmeee tie aimed to fire sweeping through their entire 
oluie : length or being flooded and sunk if their 

. skin is punetured. 


the cargo 


1. Means of promptly knowing when 
and where a fire starts in any part of 
the ship and means of promptly and ef 
fectually extinguishing that fire without 
loss of time even though it be in a place 
where no one can reach it, and 

2. Adequately subdivided compartments 


HOUSTON MARINE SURVEYOR 
The Board of nderwriters of New 
Yors (marine insurance) will probably 
establish an office in Houston, Tex., 
ometime during the coming summer. 
Due to the increasing number of cotton 














APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


1 South William Street, New York 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $6,691,491.37 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,343,699.05 
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™ shipments from Houston it has been ex- 
pected that a marine surveyor would be 
needed there. During the last year the 
Galveston surveyor has made several 
trips to Houston to inspect cotton ships 


LETTON LOSES SALARY CASE 


The American Merchant Marine has 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE won the ‘case brought against it by Har- 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co, New York 
Admitted Assets, $4,678,186.54 


old W. Letton of Chicago for about 
$46,000 alleged to have been due him as 
salary. The United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals has just handed down a de 
cision reversing a judgment of the Dis- 
trict Court in favor of Mr. Letton. 


INCORPORATED AT ALBANY 
Stokes, Haughton & Smith, Inc., New 
York City, insurance agents, has been 
chartered at Albany with $10,000 capital. 
McCarthy, Brooklyn; George U. 
2 New York City; 
George R. Packard, J. Pima and E. M. 
MacFarland, Philadelphia, are directors 











and subscribers. 
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An Interesting Luncheon 


I hear that Haley Fiske, president of 
the Metropolitan Life; and James A. 
seha, superintendent of insurance in 
this state, had luncheon together with- 
in the past fortnight. No reporters were 
present and | understand it was merely 
a social affair without any particular 
significance; at the same time, there 
are many persons in the business who 
would not object if they could be in- 
formed what was said. 


* * + 


An Interesting Job for a Lawyer 


Despite all the great detail of the of- 
fice of superintendent of insurance in 
this state, the necessity of keeping en 
courant with so many jthings taking 
place in the insurance business at the 
present time, to say nothing of an un- 


derstanding of what has transpired in 


the past, the office is one which must 
appeal mightily to a lawyer. To a man 
who respects his profession as does Mr. 
Beha there must have been a real thrill 
when his secretary came in and an- 
nounced that Mr. Charles E. Hughes was 
waiting outside. 

A few minutes later the former justice 
of the Supreme Court, former governor 
of the state and former Secretary of 
State, was making an argument before 
the superintendent. Mr. Beha would 
not have been human if he had not con- 
jured a picture of Mr. Hughes of the 


past along with the mental photograph - 


of the man appearing before him. It 
must have been a_ pleasant sensation, 
one of those moments which struggling 
and ambitious young lawyers in their 
apprenticeship days often dream about. 

Another great day for the superinten- 
dent—or rather for the lawyer in him- 
was when that other great personality, 
John W. Davis, former ambassador to 
the Court of St. James and a leader of 
the bar, was announced. Did he say, 
“Show the gentleman in,” or was he 
silent, lost in retrospective thought, his 
brain occupied in forming — pleasing 
imageries ? 


The Visit of Mr. Hughes 


Mr. Beha is reticent to discuss the 
visits of Messrs. Hughes and Davis and 
will not describe what took place or 
what the arguments were about although 
that they had something to do with life 
insurance | am informed via a_ pretty 
authentic channel; in other words, from 
executives of companies who had some- 
thing to do with the engaging of those 
learned counsel. 

There was one question, however, 
which my curiosity impelled me to fire 
at the superintendent: 

“Did Mr. Hughes walk up and down 
your room while he talked, as is his 
habit when making a public address, or 
did he sit at a table?” 

“He remained seated,” the superinten- 
dent said. 


January 15, 19% 








“Tom” Smith Now in Europe 


Thomas B. Smith, former Postmaster 
at Philadelphia, sailed for Europe a few 
days ago. This is “Tom” Smith, general 
agent of the National Surety. When 
some politicians enter the insurance or 
surety business after their terms of of- 
fice expire they frequently drop out of 
it almost as quickly as they entered. But 
Mr. Smith is not only very much in the 
insurance and bonding business but so 
are his sons. They constitute a family 
of successful producers. 

+s 
Odd Suit for Libel 

“John Bull,” a British magazine, has 
been sued for libel by the Utility Insur- 
ance Company of London. It alleges 
that although a small company it was 
growing until “John Bull’ published an 
article about it which kept certain peo- 
ple from investing in the company’s 
business. Hence, the action, 
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Contractors 

The beautiful building of the National 
Life Insurance Company of Vermont was 
constructed for that company by L. D. 
Willeuitt & Sons of Boston, contractors. 
Part of the construction organization em- 
ployed in that job, including the super- 
intendent and general foreman, were old 
employes of Stone & Webster and prac- 
tically the same organization erected the 
new building of the Insurance Company 
of North America, as employes of Stone 

& Webster, Inc. 
x Ok Ok 


Why Auto Exposition So Successful? 

A number of insurance men were 
among the crowds pouring into the Na- 
tional Automobile Show which — has 
opened at the Grand Central Palace, New 
York. Most trade expositions, especially 
those held in such large places as the 
late Madison Square Garden are terrible 
flivvers to which people cannot be drag- 
ged although tickets be given away by 
the thousands. Not so the Automobile 
Show. 

In view of the resentment of the aver- 
age man toward the automobile in which 
he is not riding; the growing toll of the 
automobile Moloch, including deaths or 
injuries by it of personal friends and ac- 
quaintances ; constant dodging of cars on 
street corners to save one’s own life; 
and the annoyances and irritations in be- 
ing held up frequently by traffic, one 
would think that to visit a display of 
motor cars would be a bore. When one 
is completely surrounded by an endless 
stream of motors when the street is 
entered the lure of seeing a lot more 
under one roof would not appear to be 
particularly potent. Nevertheless, there 
were about a thousand people waiting 
when the doors of the Automobile Show 
of New York opened. Why is it? 

The explanation is not so difficult. 
The motor car industry is one of the 
greatest in America and the annual 
show is the occasion for the exhibition of 
new styles—not only in cars, but in 


accessories as well. Every person ‘of 
importance in the industry has more 
than a mere curiosity to seeing what 
other manufacturers are offering. It 
may not be much but every little 
change is a talking point. Many of the 
automobiles are manufactured in distant 
cities and each factory sends represen- 
tatives. Furthermore, it is very import- 
ant for salesmen to attend the show so 
that they will know what the other fel- 
low is doing. Then, too, there are more 
than 150 delegates present from fifty 
foreign countries who make the long 
journey to study methods and develop- 
ment of the American motor car indus- 
try. The show takes on the aspect of 
being of great importance to the thou- 
sands of people who are contemplating 
the purchase of a new car. Then there 
is the general public drawn by rubber- 
neck motives largely because so much 
space is devoted to the exhibit by the 
daily papers that a type feels it should 
be present at an event so talked about. 
* Ok 
The Motor Car Publicity 
In the supplements and special edi- 
tions about the National Automobile 
Show the news editors of the daily 
papers are hard put in filling their col- 
umns. They run all the signed articles 
they can, not only by the motor car lead- 
ers, but also by the technical experts. 
They get a lot of material about the mat- 
ter of good roads. They write about 
broken records. This year there is con- 
siderable printed in reference to easy 
time payments. The prophets of the fu- 
ture of the automobile also have their 
say. The subject of motor fuel efficiency 
is gone into. Then, too, the confusion 
in motor laws and the widespread move- 
ment to make them uniform is outlined 
There are articles about compulsory au- 
tomobile insurance. One of the great- 
est papers in New York was so_hard- 
pressed for material that it printed ar- 
ticles about motoring in the Philippines 
and a discussion of the early hardships 
on the Oregon Trail. 
* + * 
Harvest For Newspapers 
It is harvest week for the business 
managers of the daily papers. Few motor 
car manufacturers think of advertising 
in less than a page. These ads discuss 
new styles, prices, record-breaking trips 
across the country, quality of bodies, 
improvements in technical devices, ete. 
The presidents of some of the auto com- 
panies are signing some of the ads with 
big type messages to the public. Some 
of them do so under their own pictures. 
John N. Willys, president of the Willys- 
Overland Company, Inc., permits a cray- 
on sketch of himself occupying nearly 
an entire page to be run. 
a 
4,325,000 Cars Made In 1925; 60,000,000 
Tires 
What are some of the facts about the 
motor car industry as developed in pub- 
licity this week—and what about. the 
future? It develops that the American 
motor car plants of last year turned out 
4,325,000 vehicles, exceeding the former 
high record of 1923 by nearly 240,000. 
Of the output 3,883,000 were passenger 
cars; 492,000 were commercial vehicles. 
The big increase was in motor bus trans- 
portation. Tire companies manufactured 
for use of these cars 60,000,000 tires, or 
8,000,000 more than in the preceding 
year. The total value of the great ac- 
cessory business reached a higher volume 
than ever before. The exact registry of 
cars at the end of 1925 was 20,200,000, an 
increase of 13 per cent. over the end of 
1924. The number of passenger cars 
outstanding is 17,658,000. 
* * * 
The Motor Car Novelties 
Among the striking new things which 
which the show will reveal this year will 
be the new straight eight Stutz; the new 
addition to the General Motors line, be- 
ing a light six car known as the Pontiac; 
a new Chrysler model with a ninety-two 
horsepower engine and newly designed 
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bodies; and a new 100 horsepower 
Rickenbacker model. 

The entrance of the Stutz into the 
eight-cylinder field, which has beep 
steadily increasing in recent years 
is one of the surprises of the year, for 
with it comes the announcement that jts 
former six-cylinder models are abap- 
doned. 

The Buick again led in volume of busi. 
ness. The Chevrolet announced a lower 
price, effective January 1, 1926. General 
Motors sold 833,000 cars in 1925, 

The Ford company had a special ex. 
hibit at its showroom on Broadway, in- 
cluding an enormous Stout airplane. [t 
also had an orchestra of old-fashioned 
musicians playing old-fashioned music 
and dances. 

tk * 


In Life Insurance End 
Julian Lucas, president of Davis, 
Dorland & Co., New York brokers, has 
a son who has joined the forces of that 
office. He is specializing in the life 
insurance end. 





158 Annexes 
(Continued from page 19) 


New Hampshire Underwriters—County Fire, 
Vhila., New Hampshire F., N. H. 

New Jersey Und. Agency—New Jersey Fire, 

New Haven Underwriters—Security, Connecti- 


cut. 
New York—California Underwriters—Common- 
wealth and California. 
New York Fire Office—Norwich Union Fire, 
New ealand Underwriters—-New eZaland, 
Niagara-Detroit Underwriters—Niagara. 
North River Und.—North River Ins. Co. 


Northern Underwriters—-Northern — Assurance, 
England. 

Northwestern Underwriters—Northwestern Na- 
tional. 


Northwest Underwriters—North River, United 
States, Richmond. 

Nova Scotia Underwriters--Home, N. Y. 

Occidental Underwriters—Fireman’s Fund. 

Oglethorpe Und.—Insurance Co. of North 
America. 

Old Colony Underwriters—Old Colony Ins. Co. 

Oregon Underwriters—-Pacilic States, Ore. 

Pacific Underwriters— California Ins. Co. and 
Nevada F 

Pacific Underwriters—Pacific. 

Pacific Und.—Nevada Fire. 

a Underwriters—City, Pa. and U.S. 
‘ire. 

Phenix Underwriters—Fidelity-Phenix, N. Y. 

Phoenix Underwriters—Phoenix of London. 

Pittsburgh Underwriters-——National-Ben Franklin, 
Superior, Republic and Allemania. 

Protective Fire Underwriters— Automobile. 

Protector Underwriters—Phoenix of Hartford, 

Providence Underwriters— Providence -W ashing: 
ton. 

Provident Fire & M. Underwriters—State, Eng. 

Quaker City Underwriters—Pennsylvania F. 

Queen Underwriters—Queen of New York. 

Reliance Underwriters—Reliance, Philadelphia. 

Republic Underwriters—Republic Insurance Co, 
Texas. 

Reserve Underwriters--National Reserve, Il, 
Dubuque F. & M. 

Rhode Island Underwriters—-Rhode Island F- 
Union, Paris. 

Rhode Island—-Union 
Island Union of Paris. 

Rochester Department Great-American, New 
Ork, 

Rocky Mountain Fire 
Mountain F. 

Royal Underwriters—-Roya, England. 

Scotch Underwriters—-Caledonia, Scotland. 

Scottish Metropolitan—London & Scottish. 

Sierra-Nevada Und.—Nevada F. 

South British Und.—South — British. 

Southeastern Underwriters—Palmetto, S. C. & 
Fidelity, S.C. 

Southern Und.—Home, Ark. 

Standard Und.—Standard, N. Y. 

Stuyvesant Underwriters, Stuyvesant, N. Y. 

Sun Underwriters—Sun Insurance Office, Eng- 
land. 

Transcontinental Underwriters—Mechanics — & 

Travelers Und. Agency—Travelers, Hartford. 

Treaty Underwriters—Henry Clay F., Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 
Traders, La. 

Underwriters’ 


Underwriters—Rhode 


Underwriters—Rocky 


Agency—Twin City, 


United Underwriters—Union Auto, Los At 
geles, Cal. 

United States Fire Underwriters—North River 
and United States. . 

United American Underwriters—Twin City F. 

United Liberties Underwriters—Liberty, Mo. 

United Underwriters—Sunflower F., Topeka, 
Kansas—-Preferred Risk. 

Vulcan Underwriters—North British & Merc» 
England. : 
Washington State Underwriters—North River, 

United States, Richmond. 
Washington Underwriters—National Liberty. 
Western Underwriters—Superior F., Pittsburgh. 
William Penn Underwriters—Pennsylvania F. 
Phila. , 
Winnipeg Fire Underwriters—Home, New York. 
Wisconsin Underwriters—Concordia Fire, Wis- 
consin. 
Yorkshire Underwriters—Yorkshire Ins. Co. 
York Underwriters—Farmers, York, Pa 
Zealand Und.—New Zealand. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 











Acquisition and 
Field Supervision 


A Review of the Achievements of the Conference 
on This Subject: Conditions Better Than They 
Have Been in 25 Years; Rules Have Been Ad- 
ministered Fairly; Companies Are Co-oper- 
ating; Personalities Who Have Done Much to 
Make Conference Possible and Successful. 


By G. F. Michelbacher 


At this time, when the problem of ac- 
quisition cost is causing so much con- 
cern to those who control the destinies of 
fire insurance and corporate suretyship, 
the executives of casualty insurance may 
proudly point to the Conference on Ac- 
quisition and Field Supervision Cost for 
Casualty Insurance as an example of 
what may be accomplished in the way of 
solving this troublesome problem if 
there is a determination to find a solu- 
tion, and the proper spirit of co-opera- 
tion can be aroused in support of the 
movement. 

The Conference is now entering upon 
the fourth year of its existence, and 
while it would be claiming too much to 
say that the commission and agency 
situation in the field of casualty insur- 
ance has been completely stabilized, it 
is not an exaggeration to assert that 
conditions today are far better than 
they have been for twenty-five years, 
and that there is every reason to ex- 
pect that they will continue to 
improvement. These results were not 
obtained without an effort, for in the 
realm of competition, Cooperation is not 
easy to achieve. It is my purpose in 
what follows to outline in a general way 
the background of the problem in cas- 
ualty insurance, and to explain the pro- 
cedure which has brought the Confer- 
ence to its present state of efficiency. 
This statement is published in the hope 
that it may prove of interest to those 
who are just now beginning to struggle 
with the acquisition cost situation in 
other branches of the insurance busi- 
ness. 


show 


The Problem 

The existence of the Conference im- 
plies the necessity for limitations upon 
the competitive activity of the compan- 
ies in the production of business. Con- 
versely, if no such necessity can be 
demonstrated, then the Conference has 
no justification for its existence. It is 
in order, therefore, by way of preface, 
{o point out the reasons which impelled 
Msurance companies to co-operate in 
the formulation and enforcement of rules 
regarding commissions and the appoint- 
tent of agents. 

A characteristic 
surance is its widespread agency or- 
ganization by means of which it es- 
tablishes contact with policyholders and 
through which much of its service to 
these policyholders is administered. The 
expense of maintaining this extensive 
machinery, which constitutes the cost of 
Production, is an important element in 
determining the price of insurance. It 
is extremely impoftant, under the cir- 
cumstances, that the companies should 
be able to demonstrate to policyholders, 
Who in the final analysis must pay the 
bill, that the production cost is not more 
than adequate to provide that degree 
of service which is indispensable to the 
Proper conduct of the business. 


Effect of Unrestricted Competition 


feature of stock in- 


Unrestricted competition has the un- 
(esirable effect of forcing the produc- 
tion cost above the level of reasonable- 
Ness. This point require no particular 
amplification because it stands to reason 





that the tendency of the companies un- 
der the stress of free competition would 
naturally be toward the payment of 
higher and higher remuneration to pro- 
ducers. They would be forced into this 
situation by their efforts to hold pro- 
ducers against seductive offers from 
other companies, and also by their ef- 


forts to attract additional producers 
controlling desirable volumes of busi- 
ness. If the cost of production is to be 


maintained on a reasonable basis in spite 
of the force of competition,.there must 
be a measure of regulation, preferably 
by the companies themselves. No one 
will disagree on this point. It is not so 
simple, however, to secure agreement on 
the extent to which there shall be regu- 
lation, and on the method by means of 
which such regulation as is required 
shall be applied. 

A restriction which immediately sug- 
gests itself is the imposition of a maxi- 
mum limitation upon production cost. 
Thus, it may be argued that if a reason- 
able element of the gross rate is set 
aside for production expenses, the com- 
panies’ activities are immediately con- 
trolled; they have a certain allowance 
which they may spend for production, 
and they may not exceed this allowance 
without financial embarrassment be- 
cause if the rate is reasonable and ade- 
quate as it should be, it will not pro- 
vide a margin for reckless expenditures 
of any kind no matter how great the 
force of competition may be. The super- 
visory body—the voluntary organization 
of the companies or the State Insurance 
Department—may even go so far as to 
say to the companies “thou shalt not” 
exceed this maximum limitation! The 
question then is whether an effective 
regulation has been established. 

The companies supporting the Confer- 
ence do not believe so because in the 
Rules which they have adopted there 
are additional limitations; not only is 
there a limitation upon the total pro- 
duction cost for each line of casualty 
insurance but there are three further im- 
portant limitations—one classifying 
producers in accordance with the serv- 
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ices which they render and graduating tend more and more to coincide with 
their remuneration on this basis, the the maximum production cost  limita- 
second, limiting the number of appoint- tion. When this point is reached there 


ments, carrying with them remuneration 
in excess of basic commissions, which 
each company may have, and the third 
imposing certain restrictions upon the 


location of these appointments. As 
these particular limitations have been 
the subject of some controversy it is 


desirable to describe them, and to point 
out why they are essential. 


Effective Regulation 


There are thousands of agents and 
brokers employed in the business of 
Casualty Insurance. For the most part 
these producers solicit policyholders for 
the companies, and then rely upon 
others to perform those duties which 
are essential to the transaction of the 
business. There are, however, a_ limited 
number of producers who do more than 
this. These producers supervise a cer- 
tain territory in which they develop 
business for the companies both by their 
own efforts and through the efforts of 
sub-producers reporting to them. This 
business is assembled in the office of 
the representative, where it is carefully 
checked and where certain functions 
such as accounting, policy writing, in- 
spection, rating and claim adjustment 
may be performed. The latter class of 
representatives should not receive the 
same remuneration as the first class. It 
is not unreasonable to grade the pro- 
ducer’s remuneration in accordance with 
the services he performs, and because 
all producers are not in the same class 
a variable scale of commissions must be 
established. 

If the maximum production cost only 
is limited and regulation stops there, 
it is to some extent impossible to rec- 
ognize on an equitable basis the rela- 
tive value of the services of different 
grades of producers. Under the stress 
of competition the tendency would be for 
all producers to receive maximum con 
missions which as time progressed would 
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are only two alternatives open to the 
companies. They must either exceed 
the established maximum limitation upon 


production cost in order to recognize 
the services of desirable and capable 
producers or they must change their 


agency organization. In either case, the 
maximum limitation would probably be 
violated. 


The Margin of Profit 


If the time should come when the 
companies are forced to observe certain 
raximum production cost limitations 
without any additional restrictions, the 
operation of the law of competition will 
force out of existence those producers 
who today receive the highest rate of 
remuneration because of their services 

the bona fide general agents. The 
general agent requires a certain over- 
riding commission if he is to exist. In 
other words, there must be a sufficient 
margin between the top production cost 
limitation which covers all of the field 
services and that commission which is 
paid for the services of producers who 


do nothing except “acquire” business 
and then turn over to others the task 
of administering it. Such a margin can 
not be maintained successfully unless 


there are limitations supplementing the 
general limitation upon total production 
cost 

It may be argued that if general agents 
cannot hold their own in open compe- 
tition, this is prima facie evidence that 
they are an unnecessary element in the 
system of production. But this argu- 
ment is fallacious for if the general 
agent should be forced out of existence 
there would be no saving either to the 
companies or to the insuring public. 
Under such conditions two alternatives 
would present themselves. The com- 
panies might operate on a “direct re- 
porting” plan under which producers in 
the field would report direct to the home 


office or they might organize branch 
offices in the field in order to bring 
their service organization into closer 


contact with producers and_ policyhold- 
ers. In the first case services hereto- 
fore performed in the field would have 
to be performed in the home office. In 
the second case they would still be per- 
formed in the field but in branch offices 
supported by the companies. In both 
cases the production expenses might be 
increased. They certainly would increase 
as competition forced commissions up- 
ward because production expenses in- 
curred by the companies, whether 
charged to the home office or to the 
branch offices, would have to be super- 
imposed on the commissions which were 
actually paid. Thus, in the extreme case 
where commissions reach the established 
maximum production cost limitation, the 
actual production cost would be from 
5 to 10 per cent. higher. 


A Simple Example 
This may be demonstrated by a simple 
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example. The maximum production cost to the forty-three stock companies li- which, in the opinion of the committees, to the agency organizations of their 

limitation in Workmen's Compensation  censed to transact casualty insurance in Were warranted in order that the indiv- companies. After carefully Canvassing 


Insurance 1s 17% per cent. of gzross paid 
premiums, 

Let us assume that a company operates 
in a certain territory through a general 
The general agent will receive 
remuneration 1714 


agency. 


is his per cent. of 


the Workmen's Compensation premiums 


which clear through his office. Out of 
this he must develop his territory, pay 
commissions to sub-producers reporting 


to him and also defray the expenses of 
The 
company, 
WAX. Now 
where the field is 


his service organization. total pro- 


duction cost to the 
will not 


a situation 


however, 
assume 
thrown 


exceed 


open to unrestricted competition. Sub- 
producers reporting through the general 
agent will receive offers of more attrac 
tive remuneration elsewhere and it is 
not inconceivable that the point may be 
reached where each will receive 17'4AY% 
jor his Workmen's Compensation busi 
ness from some company. The general 


agent is “through” as a supervisor of 
territory for he cannot exist without an 
over-riding commission. He is, there- 
fore, reduced to the status as his 
former sub-producers and of course he 
will not continue to perform, gratis, 
service functions when others are re- 
lieved from this responsibility. The com 
pany must decide how it will supervise 
and administer this territory. If it) in 
stalls a branch office it will incur the 
same expenses incurred by the general 
agent in the conduct of his office, which 
amount, let us say, to from 5% to TYAN 
of Wor Compensation premiums. 
Fhe total production cost to the 
pany will then be from 224%% to 25% 
instead of 174%%. That this is inevitable 
is fully demonstrated by the fact that no 
“top cost” regulation has ever been ex 
fective It is just as reasonable to 
pect suceess in defraying a natural law 
such as the law of gravitation, as it is 
to hope to “beat” the economic law 
which competition It simply 


saline 


mien s 
com 


tS 


gvoverns 


cannot be done! 


Discusses the Rules 


Phe Rules of the 
plementing: — the 


Conterence by 
maximum 
limitations for the 
business with which 
tional reasonable 
situation 
These rules classify 
remuneration in each case 
mensurate with the 


sup 
production 
various lines of 
they deal, by addi 
limitations prevent a 
has been described. 
producers and the 
is made com 
value of the serv 
which are rendered. But the rules 
vo further and limit the number and 
location of producers receiving substan 
tial remuneration (general and regional 
agents) important considera- 
tions without these limitations 
each, company might feel free to apply 
the definitions of producers in its own 
particular way, and the result) would 
probably be the employment of as many 


cost 


such as 


ces 


These are 
bec alse 


veneral and regional agents as each 
company could get hold of. If compe- 
tition is to be tair, the limited number 


of producers who are really qualified 
than the basic commis 
apportioned among the 
and each company should be 


to receive more 


should be 


COMpAanies, 


SIONS 


able to secure its fair quota. The situa- 
tion is guaranteed by the Rules of the 
Conference for there are certain defi- 
nite quotas of general and regional 
agents allotted to each company in each 
state, and in addition there are limita 
tions upon the location of representa- 
tives of these classes so that the com- 
panies may be assured of equal compe 


titive opportunities in each 
which they operate. The Rules of the 
Conterence, therefore, are designed not 
only to fix reasonable maximum produc 
tion limitations but also to insure 
the observance of these limitations by the 
companies without placing any company, 
large or small, at a competitive disad- 
vantage. 


territory in 


cost 


Procedure 
The membership of the Conference is 
open to all stock casualty companies but 
at this time the membership is limited 


New 

The has effected a simple 
organization for administrating the rules. 
There 


York State. 
Conference 
are two agency committees. One 


of these has jurisdiction over Greater 


New York; the other over the remainder 


of the committee func- 


tions in close co-operation with the New 
York Insurance Department, and is pro- 
vided with an executive staff to handle 
the details of the work. 
Committee Membership 
The membership of — the 
Agency Committee follows: 
Fidelity & Casualty, Fidelity & De- 
posit, Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Independence Indemnity, Lloyds Plate 
London & Lancashire Indemnity, 
London Guarantee & Accident, Mary- 
land Casualty, Massachusetts B — & 


country. Each 


National 


Glass, 


Insurance, New Amsterdam Casualty, 
Norwich Union Indemnity, Ocean Acci- 
dent & Guarantee, Standard Accident. 

The membership of the New York 
agency committee follows: 

Aetna Life, Columbia Casualty, Com- 
mercial Casualty, Employers’ Liability, 
Globe Indemnity, Hartford Steam Boiler, 


National Surety, Royal 
Indemnity, United 
United States 


The general 


Sun 
Casualty, 
Guaranty. 

Greater New 


Indemnity, 
States 
Fidelity & 


agents of 


York are represented on the New York 
City Agency Committee. The brokers 
of the city were offered a place on this 


committee, but declined to accept it. 

Pledge Made by Chief Executives 

Fach chief executive is 
file with the Conference a pledge that 
he will, so far as the direct employes 
of his company are concerned, hold him- 
self responsible for strict adherence to 


required to 


the Rules of the Conference and that 
he will, in addition, by incorporating a 
clause in ageney contracts or by other 


suitable means, 
in writing 
ional 


secure 
from the 
agents, 


a similar pledge, 
general agents, reg- 
supervising special agents, 


district agents and borough agents of 
his company. He must also” register 
every appointment of his company 


which carries with it a rate of remuner- 
ation in the basic acquisition 
cost. Finally, he is required to file copies 
of his contract forms together with all 
riders and endorsements which are used 
in connection therewith. 
With these data on record, 
committees are in a position 
the uniform application of 
to deal with complaints and 
and, in general, to 
practices. They also observe 
tion constantly for the 
vesting 
wherever 
The agency 
very careful in 


excess ol 


the agency 
to control 
the Rules, 
violations 
maintain proper 
the situa- 
purposes of sug- 
modifications of the Rules 
conditions warrant such action. 
committees have been 
their administration of 
the rules to exercise leniency. At the in- 
ception of their work, at the suggestion 
of the Superintendent of Insurance, they 
announced that relief would be granted 
to the companies where strict adherence 
to the rules would seriously disrupt a 
field organization which had been in exis- 
tence for some time, and thus involve a 
company in an embarrassing situation. 
In line with this policy, some relief has 
been granted and there can be no com- 
plaint, therefore, on the ground that an 
attempt been made arbitrarily to 
force a set of rules to meet situations 
which are unique. If these unique sit- 
uations have not been considered by the 
committees and proper arrangements 
made to deal with them, the companies 
are at fault, for the committees have 
constantly endeavored to avoid technical- 
ities in the administration of the rules 
which might harm individual companies 
or agents. 


has 


Under this procedure a great diver- 
sity of relief has been granted to indiv- 
idual companies. The large companies 
and the small companies, the single line 
companies and the multiple line com- 
panies have all received concessions, 


idual company might not be placed in the 
embarrassing position of doing violence 
to an agency organization of long stand- 
ing. This record is convincing evidence 
of the reasonable attitude of the com- 
mittee in matters of this character, and 
discounts the claims of persons antagon- 
istic to the Conference to the effect that 
the rules have been administered unfair- 
ly and solely with regard to the interests 
of individual companies or groups of 
companies 


Personal 
There are certain persons who stand 
out clearly as leaders in the historical 


development of the Conference. 

The first person who comes into the 
picture, if the order is chrenological, i 
Francis R. Stoddard, former superintend- 
ent of insurance, of New York State. 
In 1922 legislation was enacted in New 
York conferring upon the superintend- 
ent a greater degree of authority to regu- 
late rates and rate making bodies than he 
had previously enjoyed. This legislation 
had been effective but a short time when 
a competitive situation in Burglary In- 
surance developed to such proportions 
as to attract the attention of the Depart- 
ment. Superintendent Stoddard, taking 
advantage of this opportunity, called the 
stock companies authorized to transact 
casualty insurance in New York into 
conference. He pointed to the fact that 
the production cost was excessive 
throughout the casualty insurance field, 
and that various abuses had crept into 
the business which required immediate 
correction. He invited the companies to 
undertake a solution of the problem 
without dictation from the department, 
intimating, however, that if the compan- 
ies failed to agree, he would then con- 
sider himself obligated to regulate the 
situation under the authority conferred 
upon him by law. 


Commissioners Approve 


It was as a result of this conference 
that the so-called “Conference on Ac- 
quisition and Field Supervision Cost for 
Casualty Insurance” was organized on 
October 24, 1922. The Conference faced 
a difficult task. For the first time in his- 
tory the agency problems for the entire 
field of casualty insurance were brought 
up for consideration with the purpose 
of attempting to discover a plan of gen- 


eral scope which might be uniformly 
applied to the many varieties of agency 
organizations maintained by the com- 


panies. The executives of the companies 
were sincerely desirous of solving the 
problem and, after many days of dis- 
cussion, in which not only representa- 
tives of the companies but also repre- 
sentatives of the various classes of pro- 
ducers participated, a set of rules was 
finally adopted and reported to the su- 
perintendent of insurance of New York. 
rules were nationwide in their 
and embraced all of the casualty 
except accident and health insur- 
ance, which was deliberately omitted be- 
cause the New York law did not cover 
it and because of the peculiar problems 
involved. Hearings were held before the 
superintendent, following which — the 
rules were referred by him to the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, which approved them, with the 
exception of certain special New York 
items, on December 7, 1922. These rules 
became effective nationally on February 


These 
scope 
lines 


1, 1923 and in Greater New York on 
March 1, 1923 for new business and 

April 1, 1923 for renewal business. 
While the credit for initiating the 


movement which led to the formation of 
the conference must go to Superintend- 
ent Stoddard, it remained for his suc- 
cessor, James A, Beha, present Super- 
intendent of Insurance of New York 
State, to consolidate the companies as 
a unit behind the rules and thus <to 
insure their success. 

When Superintendent Beha took of- 
fice, the affairs of the conference were 
not wholly satisfactory, due to the atti- 
tude of a few executives who were not 
convinced that the rules were applicable 


the situation, and patiently hearing both 
sides of the controversy, the superintend. 
ent convinced himself that the rules were 
fair and reasonable, not only from the 
standpoint of the companies but also 
public. He endorsed them, and announced 
his intention to support them to the 
limit of his authority. With extreme di- 
plomacy and consummate tact he pro- 
ceeded to impress upon the executives 
of the companies operating in New York 
State the necessity of co-operative action 
in the uniform enforcement of the rules, 
He requested the conference to prepare 
a plan of operation, outlining in detail 
the procedure to be followed by the com- 
panies, requiring observance of the rules 
by the companies and providing for ar- 
bitration of differences of opinion which 
might arise, with the New York Insur- 
ance Department as final umpire, and 
when this plan became available, he ob- 
tained its unanimous acceptance by the 
executives of the stock companies com- 
ing under his immediate supervision, 
An Important Attitude 

The importance of Superintendent 
3echa’s attitude cannot be overestimated, 
He has not attempted to prescribe man- 
datory rules for the companies In fact, 
it has been his position all along that 
the companies themselves should provide 
their own regulations. But he has in- 
sisted that rules acceptable to the great 
majority must be observed also by the 
minority, and he has steadfastly refused 
to permit a few companies for apparently 
selfish reasons to jeopardize the success 
of the conference by declining to play 
the game. 
word of commendation for 
Mooney, of the National 
Agency Committee, and Eugene F, 
Hord, of the New York City Agency 
Committee. These gentlemen, in coopera- 
tion with Jesse S. Phillips, general chair- 
man of the Conference, have ably guided 


Finally, a 
William L. 


the affairs of the organization as chair- 
man of their respective committees— 
an honorable service which has just 
ended after three years of achievement. 
Their loyalty to the rules, their obviously 
tolerant attitude toward the problems of 
others, their courtesy and fairness in 
dealing with those who came before the 
agency committees for relief, their good 
common sense in times of crisis, their 
honesty of purpose and their persistent 
belief in the ultimate success of the ven- 
ture have, in large measure, made the 
conference what it is today. The busi- 
ness of casualty insurance owes them a 
debt of gratitude which it will find diffi- 
cult to pay in full. 


The Future 


The future of the Conference seems 
assured. Problems remain to be solved 
and there are still some executives in 
whose minds there are doubts as to cer- 
tain features of the rules. But these mat- 
ters are of minor importance when com- 
pared with the fact that for the first 
time in history one hundred per cent. of 
the stock casualty insurance companies 
operating in New York State are behind 
a movement to raise the standards of 
production, to promote efficiency and to 
maintain the cost of transacting busi- 
ness upon a reasonable level. With this 
spirit behind it the Conference cannot 
fail! 

Editor's 
modesty Mr. 


Note: With characteristic 
Michelbacher has left out 


his own name and achievements. He has 
done really remarkable work in  con- 
nection with the conference. 





R. C. CARSON’S NEW POST 


R. C. Carson has resigned as manager 
of the depository bond department of the 
National Surety to join the new Liberty 
Surety Bond Insurance Co. of Trenton 
as secretary and home office manager. 
Mr. Carson will be in charge of the 
underwriting for the company. He is a 
veteran in the surety business, having 


been with the National first in 1910 and 
later the Republic Casualty. He then 
returned to the National Surety. 
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M. E. Jewett Predicts 
Difficult Year Ahead 


BUT ALL LINES WILL EXPAND 
Bad Experience in Compensation; Costly 
Automobile Liability and Burglary 
and Fidelity Affairs Responsible 


Tue EASTERN UNDERWRITER has received 
an additional comment on the casualty 
outlook from President Milford FE. Jew- 
ett of the Royal Indemnity in which he 
predicts that 1926 will be rather a diffi- 
cult year for casualty underwriters. This 
opinion is based on the continued ad- 
verse experience in compensation and the 
rising cost of automobile liability insur- 
ance, together with the present unsat- 
jsfactory conditions in the burglary and 
fidelity sections. Mr, Jewett says, how- 
ever, that this year will be one of con- 
tinued growth in all casualty lines, al- 
though the prospects of securing satis- 
factory underwriting profits are not sat 
isfactory. In 1925 the Royal and Eagle 
Indemnity showed the most substantial 
increases in premiums in fidelity and 
surety, and automobile liability. 

The saturation point, in Mr. Jewett’s 
judgment, is largely theoretical at the 
present time. He says that there is no 
justification for contemplating a cessa- 
tion of casualty business development 
for many years to come. It is quite 
probable that periodical business depres- 
sions will result in decreased premium 
income temporarily but Mr. Jewett be- 
lieves that there will be a continued ex- 
pansion in the business. 

Sees No Regulation of A. & H. 
Commissions 

Mr. Jewett’s further replies to THe 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER Questionnaire are 
as follows: 

3—Acquisition Cost 
ally being observed. A. stabilization of 
reduction costs has resulted from their 
adoption, competition between the com- 
panies for producers is comparatively 
free from the unwarranted inducements 
previously made by many companies. In 
some lines where commissions were pre- 
viously excessive, Commission costs have 
heen reduced. On the same distribution 
of business as to classes, lower average 
costs have probably been noted by most 
companies. In any event, the continu- 
ously increasing production cost noted 
three or four years ago has’ been 
checked, 

4—So far as we 


rules are gener- 


are informed, there 
appears to be no movement under way 
looking to the regulation of commius- 
sions on accident and health insurance. 
The Insurance Department of New 
York State, some weeks ago evidenced 
an interest in the regulation of acaui- 
sition cost in the fidelity and surety hus- 
iness by having requested from all com- 
panies a completed questionnaire. Pre 
sumably the questionnaire was to form 
the basis of discussions preliminary to 
ithe adoption of rules and commission 
rates for the control of fidelity and surety 
business. 

5—We have not at hand figures to sup- 
port Our views as respects competition 
With 1eciproeals and mutuals, but we 
have noted certain statistics within re- 
cent months: which would indicate that 
m che auté6mobile business at least stock 
surance has more than held its own 
i competition with the mutuals. In 
act the proportionate increase by the 
Various carriers has been greatest in the 
fase of the stock companies. 
6—Answer to, your question “No. 6” 
Would involve a very extended reply. 
sriefly, however, in our judgment the 
Most effective co-operation can be se- 
tured by the conversion of chief execu- 
tives in industrial plants of the country 
to the ideas of accident prevention. 
iMvestigations are now being made by 
he National Bureau of Casualty and 
urety Underwriters, and it is hoped to 


ifstablish a direct relationship between 


hinge costs and accident frequency. 
it can be shown that the cost of the 
Manufactured product is directly af- 
fected by the disregard of proper safety 


work, it is felt that the chief executive’s 
interests will be of such a character as 
to compel him to insist upon the preven- 
tion of accidents. 

7.—In our judgment the casualty busi- 
ness is not at the present time over- 
organized. The theory that all activi- 
ties of the business should be concen- 
trated in one or two organizations, has 
much to commend it. There are, how- 
ever, in our judgment disadvantages of 
such a plan in the instances of certain 
activities which can more effectively be 
directed by organizations not a part of 
the one or two dominant organizations 
suggested. 


Leaders to be Group A. & H., Deferred 
Payments and Aeroplane Covers, Says 
Commercial Casualty Executive 


The group accident and health policy, 
deferred payment protection and the 
aeroplane damage coverage are consid- 
ered by Winant Van Winkle, secretary 
of the Commercial Casualty, to be the 
features of the casualty business. this 
year. In a feature article for the New- 
ark “Sunday Call,” Mr. Van Winkle 
forecasts generally favorable conditions, 
although he says that there are still 
some rather perplexing problems neces- 
sary to be solved. One of the chief 
dificulties in workmen’s compensation 
has been the lack of knowledge of this 
subject by the members of the Legisla- 
tures of the various states, the labor 
unions and sometimes the employers. 
Mr. Van Winkle points out that casual- 
ty companies have been accused of writ- 
ing compensation at an enormous profit 
when in reality they have suffered large 
underwriting losses in the last few years. 


NEW AUTO RATES OUT 


National Bureau Combines Class “Z” 
Cars With Class “Y” in New Manual; 
All Rates Slightly Lower 


Perhaps the most important feature 
of the new automobile lability, prop- 
erty damage and collision rates for New 
York State, effective today, is the elim- 
ination of the Class “Z” cars, as they 
have been combined with the Class “Y” 
cars. This means a slightly higher rate 
for Class “Y” cars than last year but 
considerably lower for the high-pricec 
cars formerly classed under Group “Z.” 
The National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters has included this 
new feature in the entire manual of rates 
for all sections of the country. 

The new rates on the whole are about 
3 per cent below the average rates ol 
the present manual, but they are made 
more nearly applicable to conditions pre 
vailing in all centers of population. 


CONFER ON MOTOR LAW 


Connecticut Insurance Men Discuss with 
State Officials Operation of New 
“Financial Responsibility” Act 


The operation of the new Connecticut 
motor vehicle law, enacted by the 1925 
Legislature as the “financial responsibility 
act’ which became effective January 1, 
was the subject of a conference in Hart- 
ford last week, in which representatives 
of insurance companies, Motor Vehicles 
Commissioner R. B. Stoeckel, and Super- 
intendent of the state police Robert T. 
Hurley participated. 

Under the provisions of the new regu- 
lations, persons convicted of reckless 
driving, speeding, operating while drunk, 
evading responsibility, or who cause the 
death of or injury to any person, or cause 
property damage of $100 or more, may 
be required to produce evidence to the 
satisfaction of the motor vehicle com- 
missioner of their ability to pay for the 
damage caused, This responsibility may 
be met in four ways: through insurance 
policies, bonds filed, or money or col- 
lateral deposited with the state treasurer. 
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Silliman-Kunkel Co. 
Starts in Philadelphia 


SUCCEEDS EASTERN CASUALTY 


In New Building by May 1; $1,000,000 in 
Premiums for Republic Casualty 
in 1926 


A step forward has been taken in the 
formation of the Silliman-Kunkel Com- 
pany in Philadelphia to succeed the 
Eastern Casualty Underwriters’ Com- 
pany of Newark as eastern managers of 
the Republic Casualty, as well as Home 
F. & M. ‘general agents for automobile 
fire and theft business. It will take 
over the business, agency plant and or- 
ganization of the old corporation, retain- 
ing the same territory which includes 
eastern Pennsylvania, New — Jersey, 
Maryland and Delaware. 

The corporation has purchased a 
building at 112 South Fourth Street, 
which will be its head office after May 
1. The former head office at Newark 
will become a branch office and for the 
time being the offices will be located at 
330) Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

H. G. Kunkel’s Career 

‘this change brings into the limelight 
H. G. Kunkel who has been the resident 
vice-president of the Republic Casualty 
in Newark and president of the retired 
co: pany. Under Mr. Kunkel’s leader- 
sip the old corporation produced about 
50,000 in premiums for the Republic 
Casualty in 1925, and as president of 


the new company he expects to close 


1926 with $1,000,000. He organized the 
Eastern Casualty Underwriters in 1919, 
after eight years with the Commercial 


Casualty where he acquired a broad ex 
perience in the casualty business. Mr. 
Kunkel has made many friends in in- 
surance circles and is very popular. 
H. C. Silliman, chairman of the board 


of Silliman-Kunkel, is also vice-presi 


dent and a director of the Republic 
Casualty. He will retain his interest in 
that company and continue to be asso- 
ciated with it in an advisory capacity. 


J. Richard Miller, vice-president, has 
been manager of the Philadelphia office 
of the old corporation and will continue 
in a similar capacity with the new of- 
fice. R. A. Reinhardt, secretary of the 
new company, will continue as manager 
of the Newark office. Charles S. Bridewell, 
the treasurer, was formerly with Richter 
& Co., certified public accountants of 
Pittsburgh. J. W. Dickey, assistant 
secretary, will continue as assistant man- 
ager of the Philadelphia office, a posi 
tion he has held for about a year. 


REJOINS NATIONAL SURETY 

LL. M. C. Adams has rejoined the 
National Surety as manager of the de- 
pository bond department as well as to 
assist in general underwriting. Mr. 
Adams was connected with the company 
from 1912 to 1921. He was commissioned 
during the war and served in France with 
the “Rainbow Division.” Mr. Adams 
succeeds R. C. Carson who resigned to 
go with the Liberty Surety Bond Co. 
of Trenton. 

The Metropolitan Casualty has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of 8 per 
cent ($2.00 per share) on the capital 
stock of the company, payable January 
15 to stockholders of record as of Janu 


SS 


R. W. WATT PROMOTED 
Former Detrcit “Tigers” Basebzlil Player 
Now Agency Superintendent of 
Royal and Eagle Indemnity 

Robert W. Watt, baseball star and 
graduate manager of athletics at Colum- 
bia University for several years, is the 
new superintendent of agencies for the 
Royal and Eagle Indemnity. Mr. Watt 
is a graduate of Columbia University 
and a veteran of the World War, having 
seen active service at San Mihiel and in 
the Argonne. He joined the Royal In- 
demnity upon his resignation from ath- 
letic work at Columbia. After progress- 
ing through various underwriting de- 
partments of the company, he was as- 
signed to the southern states as a spe- 
cial agent. At one time Mr. Watt was 
a big league ball played with the Detroit 
“Tigers.” 

In commenting upon the appointment, 
President M. KE. Jewett said, “Mr. Watt's 
marked success as a fieldman is now be- 
ing recognized in his present promotion. 
He has built up a wide circle of friends, 
all of whom are greatly pleased with the 
broader opportunities now — afforded 
him.” 


H. L. JONES NEW COMPTROLLER 

Henry L. Jones is the new comptroller 
of the London Guarantee & Accident, 
succeeding H. A. Worthington who re 
signed from the company several months 
ago. Mr. Jones was formerly secretary 
of the Sun Indemnity. This post has been 
vacant since Mr. Worthington’s resig- 
nation and it is felt that Mr. Jones’ ex- 
perience and ability makes him a happy 
choice. 


COMPENSATION REPORT READY 

The ninth annual report of the United 
States Employees’ Compensation Com 
mission has just been published and is 
ready for distribution to those who make 
application for a copy to the Commission 


at the Interior Building, Washington. 


35-37-39 
Maiden Lane 


Opposite New 
Federal Reserve Building 





Entire floor, 5,000 sq. ft., with 
additional space in small or 
large units, available at 
rentals of $2.00 sq. ft. up. 


Store and direct connection to 
first floor also available. 


Naming of building can be 
arranged for responsible in- 
surance firm. 
Apply: 
MAURICE DEUTSCH 
BUILDING CORP. 


Telephone: John 1485-1488 


Owners on Premises: 


or your own Broker. 
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BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $2,000,000 





Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
Compensation, 


Burglary and Plate Glass 
—— APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE —— 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 


DEVELOPING — 





Automobile, Accident, Health, 


INSURANCE 


T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 
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$78,000,000 


Fidelity & Surety Bond Premiums in 1924 : 
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How Much of it 
Did You Get 


AGENTS & BROKERS | 


DEVELOP A BOND BUSINESS 








The Fidelity and Surety Bond Digest 


WILL SHOW YOU WHERE AND HOW TO GET 
THE BUSINESS. IT ENABLES THE INEXPERI- 
ENCED TO HANDLE ANY ORDINARY FORM OF 
BOND INTELLIGENTLY. IT SUPPLIES A LONG 
FELT NEED. EVERY BONDIS FULLY DEFINED. 
UNDERWRITING REQUIREMENTS, RENEWALS 
AND CANCELLATIONS EXPLAINED IN THIS 
POCKET SIZE BOND DIGEST. 
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R. L. Neptune Optimistic 
For Surety in 1926 


\DEAL FIELD FOR YOUNG MEN 





American Surety Increased Gross Pre- 
miums by $1,000,000; Biggest Gain in 
Construction Contract Bonds 


An indication of the general pros- 
perity enjoyed by the country in 1925 
is given by the fact that the American 
Surety reports the largest business in 
it history, which includes an increase of 
more than one million dollars in gross 
premiums. While the increase in volume 
js general in all lines written by the 
company, the largest proportion was in 
the division of construction contract 
bonds. 

In commenting upon the record 
amount of surety business for the year 
just closed, R. L. Neptune, manager of 
the production department, points to 
the fact that throughout the year favor- 
able money rates, eminently satisfactory 
manufacturing conditions with record 
breaking output in certain specific lines, 
nore stable conditions in Europe, a fine 
volume of foreign trade with exports 
amounting to almost five million dollars, 
and an unprecedented volume of con- 
struction have been the principal con- 
tributing factors. In the field of con- 
struction material, particularly lumber 
and cement, conditions have been high- 
ly favorable and the reduced prices in 
some of these lines have found a re- 
sponse in an increased demand leading 
to the outstanding high volume in build- 
ing. There is, perhaps, no other line of 
business which has contacts with such 
a varied field of industries as does the 
surety business. 


Predicts Bigger Volume in 1926 

It is predicted by Mr. Neptune that 
while business will sound a cautious note 
in 1926, there is every reason to look 
forward to a prosperity at least for the 
first six months which will compare 
favorably with the year preceding. In 
the surety field stiff competition may 
be expected, calling for initiative and 
unexcelled service. The volume will ex- 
ceed that of previous years, he says, and 
fidelity and surety bond premiums. will 
amount $o at least $100,000,000. = Mr. 
Neptune points out that there are at 
present forty-one surety companies do- 
ing business in the United States, and 
that the educational activity of all these 
companies is a help in the growth of 
the business generally. 


Urges Young Men to Enter Surety Field 


In response to an inquiry concerning 
the opportunities in the surety field for 
a young man entering upon his career, 
Mr. Neptune stated that there are at 
least three primary considerations which 
should be weighed. These are outlined 
as follows: first, character of the com- 
pany, as reflected by the personnel of 
officers and trustees or directors; second, 
the general reputation of the company 
lor high business standards; third, the 
resource of the company and the prin- 
ciples of service upon which it operates. 
In training young men for work in the 
‘uretv field, the American Surety, be- 
lore assigning any employe to the solici- 
‘ation of business, insists upon a thor- 
ough and systematic training in the 
rudiments of the fidelity and surety field. 
his training consists of a study of the 
best text books and papers written on 
the subject, acquainting the new em- 
ploye with the company’s important cases 
and thorough personal instruction from 
departmental heads. 


INCREASING CAPITAL 


The Republic Casualty has boosted its 
capital to $1,000,000. The paidup capital 
on December 31, 1924 was $888,333.33. 
; € new issue of stock will be taken 
°Y Present stockholders at $20 a share 
Which is double the par value. $111,- 
6.67 will be thereby paid in to the 
‘urplus account 


Albert Lipka Made 
Manager in Detroit 


PROMOTED BY THE TRAVELERS 


Has Been Liability and Compensation 
Manager at Reading Since 1918; 
A Successful Producer 


Albert Lipka, compensation and lia- 
bility manager of the Travelers branch 
office at Reading, Pa., is leaving there 
February 1 to become manager of the 
Detroit branch of the same company. 





ALBERT LIPKA 


During the twenty years in which Mr. 
Lipka has been with the Travelers he 
has built up and placed on a sound basis 
nearly a half dozen branch offices, in- 
cluding those at Des Moines, Ia., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., Manchester, N. H., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and then Reading. 

In Detroit Mr. Lipka will succeed 
Manager C. L. Meacham who has re- 
signed. The new manager has an un- 
usual capacity for developing salesmen 
and teaching them valuable salespoints 
beyond those of a hackneyed nature. 
Having an attractive and pleasant per- 
sonality Mr. Lipka makes friends easily 
and this together with his wide knowl- 
edge of caualty insurance had led to his 
becoming one of the most successful 
production managers with the Travelers. 

Mr. Linka in going to Detroit is re- 
turning to his native state. He began 
his insurance career in Detroit in 1900 
in the general insurance business and 
later traveled Michigan as special agent 
for the Travelers. While at Reading, 
where he went in 1918, Mr. Lipka has 
been chairman of the casualty section 
of the Berks County Advisory Board. 


ENTERS MASSACHUSETTS 


The National Union Indemnity of 
Pittsburgh has been licensed in Massa- 
chusetts. S. FE. Dunham, 200 Franklin 
St., Boston is the agent of record. The 
company will write steam boiler, liability, 
plate glass, burglary and _ theft. 


Views Differ on 1925 
Depository Losses 


HOW SMALL BANKS FIGURED 


Howard Abrahams Calls Them Big 
Factor; R. J. McCann Blames 
Larger Institutions 





Not all the bonding men agree with 


the views of Howard Abrahams, Na- 
tional Surety vice-president, on the de- 
pository bond losses, for 1925. Mr. 


Abrahams recently said that banks hav- 
ing a capital of $25,000 or less figured 


largely in the number of these losses 
last year, giving “frozen credit” as 
the cause. He also estimates the number 
of bank failures to be about 600° in 
1925 with total liabilities of $225,000,- 
000. 

Among those who take issue with 


Mr. Abrahams is R. J. MacCann, Union 
Indemnity underwriter for this class of 
New York. Mr. MacCann 
from R. G. Dun & Company’s 
report, in which 464 bank failures were 
recorded in 1925 as compared with 613 
jor the previous year. The total lia- 
Lilities also dropped from $202,926,200 
during 1924 to $164,698,516 in 1925, a 
decrease of nearly 20%, according to 
Dun’s. This is of some interest to de 
pository underwriters, said Mr. Mac 
Cann, but its importance is relegated 
to the fact that such failures may have 
lessened the number of small banks 
operating throughout the western and 
southern sections of the country. Mr. 
MacCann feels that although — these 
small bank failures did cause a certain 
amount of losses to be entered on the 
claim sheet, it is in reality that the 
larger losses, those that really count, 
occur on the larger size banks. 

“Considering that out of these 
ures,” Mr. MacCann said to THe 
ERN UNDERWRITER, “the great 
of them are banks having a_ capital 
of $25,000 or less, the assumption is 
that surety losses would be low on the 
small banks unless companies have 
been carrying them along since the de- 
pression. Underwriters have not been 
in the habit of accepting such banks 
during the past few years. Neither 
have they been carrying them along be 
cause they actually desired to do so. 
The principal reasons for this have been 
uncancellable bonds, assurance of 
agents, or an indirect threat that get- 
ting off the risk would close the bank.” 


business in 


quotes 


fail- 
East- 
majority 


Says “Charity Begins at Home” 

Commenting further on the situation, 
Mr. MacCann said: 

“This in turn brings us back to the 
fact that causing such losses there is 
either internal dishonesty, which can- 
not be called an underwriting factor, 
or the information we are receiving 


or requiring is not sufficient for un- 
derwriting purposes. If it is the first 
that is predominant then an_ entirely 
different scheme of underwriting must 
be effected, and it doesn’t seem that 
as such it could be classed as surety 


underwriting. 
“As to the second most underwrit- 
ers agree we are not receiving the de 





W. E. Small, President 


Georgia 


Atlanta, Ga. 





Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders Over $3,000,000 


Casualty Company 


AN AMERICAN COMPANY 


E. P. Amerine, Vice President 


Automobile 

Plate Glass 

Burglary 

Liability 

Property Damage 

Workmen’s 
Compensation 








sired amount of information, complete 
in itself, that would enable the one 
passing on the case to feel he had a 
perfect defense in case the bank failed. 
Back of the inability to get it is com- 
petition; failure of the agent to real- 
ize such information is necessary, and 
the fact that such information as is 
present is favorable. 

“If this last conclusion is correct 
then the remedy rests with the compan- 
ies, and two courses are present: re- 
ceiving complete information ‘or con- 
servatism in accepting and keeping low 
net amounts. There is no doubt that 
the growth in size of surety compan- 
ies will naturally cause them to asso- 
ciate themselves with the different 
allied interests whom they bond, in 
seeking to promote better conditions 
for all concerned. But that old say- 
ing, ‘Charity begins at home,’ should 
have a primary interest to them. 

“That there are entirely too many 
banks is conceded; that branch bank- 
ing might prove more beneficial can 
be logically argued; that backing any 
concerted movement endeavoring to 
have legislation passed conducive to 
lessening the chartering of small size 
banks is a good move, cannot hide the 
fact that there may be elements near- 
er home needing careful consideration 
and which would react beneficially to 
companies. 


Wants Essential Information Made 
Compulsory 
“There is now in process efforts to 
have the getting of the essential in- 
formation made compulsory to a_ cer- 
tain degree and the almost unanimous 
acceptance of underwriters to the idea 
tends to show that it is basically sound 
from an underwriting point of view. 
Taking this point of view as a funda- 
mental, logically, underwriting in the 
future must embrace more complete de- 
tailed kowledge of sectional conditions, 


management and of the financial state- 
ment. ; : 
“The analysis of the information is, 


of course, important, but as it is an 
individual matter, it would naturally be 
left to the underwriter to determine 
the accepting or declining. Even com- 
plete information does not always look 
the same to different minds. It is, how- 
ever, in the underwriters’ hands whether 
they will go along underwriting as in 
the past and wishing for certain things 


or whether they act together to see 
that this complete information is re- 
ceived, and it would seem as if the 
past four to five years’ experience 
would be a sufficient guide to deter- 
mine wlrat to do.” 


A Suggestion to Decrease ‘Failures 


A constructive suggestion is made by 
Mr. Abrahams in which he urges leg- 
islation obligating all state and = na- 
tional banks to start with a minimum 
capital of $25,000 and a surplus of 50 
per cent of the capital. The number 
of bank charters issued by any state 


should also be limited by population, 
in Mr. Abrahams’ opinion. Continu- 
ing, he says: 

“The failure of the Carnegie Trust 
Company of Carnegie, Pa., caused the 
greatest depository bond loss of ‘the 
year, costing twenty surety compan- 
ies approximately — $2,000,000, with 


salvage estimated at only 25 pér cent. 
to 30 per cent. Recent Denver fail- 
ures were also costly.” 


TO GIVE GOLD WATCHES 


As part of the program to recognize 
appropriately the F. & C.’s Golden An 
niversary a gold watch will be presented 
to each and every commissioned agent 
or broker in the United States who pro 
duces in new Accident and Health bus: 
ness—dated in the months of January 
and February, 1926— paid for premium 
volume of $1,000. 

No policy written for a premium lower 
than $12.50 will be included and only 
premiums paid to the Company on or 
before April 10, 1926 will count. Rail 
road Installment policies are excluded 
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SPLENDID LEGISLATIVE WORK 


Workmen’s Compensation Publicity Bu- 
reau’s Efforts to Improve Insurance 
Laws Told at Annual Meeting 

The constructive legislative 
the Workmen's Compensation Publicity 
Bureau were the thirteenth 
annual report presented by FF. Robertson 
Jones, secretary-treasurer, at the annual 
this wee. The Bureau hag 
conspit uous in its efforts to im- 
insurance laws. This has been 
particularly true as regards the enact 
ment of reasonable and practicable work- 
men’s compensation laws in those states 
having 1925 legislative where 
such laws do not exist; and in improv 
ing existing laws by amendment. 


efforts of 


revealed in 


meeting 
been 
prove 


sessions, 


The Royal Indemnity, having served 
three years as a member of the execu 
tive committee and the past year as 
chairman, retired from the committee. 


The | se 
the 
Insurance 


becomes chairman of 
committee; the Indemnity 
North America 


Casualty 
exccutive 
Company ot 


has two more years to serve as a mem tive committee appointed to study the man and his long experience in the ex feet. It will be a delightiul spot for Out- 

ber The London Guarantee & Acci- matter. The first hearing is scheduled — ecutive end will prove of added value. ol-town agents to visit on their trips to 

dent was elected for three years. The for today in the Newark City Hall and . eee New York and will mean a better 

Ocean and the Royal Indemnity were re- the second at Camden next week, JAMES K. CLARK DIES —— head office for the handling 6f 

elected members of the auditing com The committee will then prepare its James Kk. Clark, who has been con er 

mittec I, Robertson Jones was re- report to the present legislature. For nected with the New York Casualty ——————_—_——_ 

cle ane ecretary-treasurer, mer Assemblyman Henry G. Hershfield practically all his business life, died last NAME OF COAST COMPANY 
Phe bureau, in addition to two con of Passaic is chairman of this commit 


CENTURY OF HARTFORD 


New Casualty Company, to Be Run 
Under Auspices of Aetna Insur- 
ance Company, Gets Name 
the company which will 
insurance under the aus 


The name of 
write casualty 
the 


pices of 


nity 


has a real significance. 


Ralph Bb. 


Aetna Insurance Company ville, former president of the New York > 
: | pone sired, D. S. Moorh 
of Hartford will be the Century Indem- Indemnity, would go with Marsh & Me- 4 s orhead, Assistant 
Lennan was read with the keenest. in- Secretary. 
The Aetna Insurance Company is one terest on the street. ver since he re- = anaes ————————————— 
hundred and six years old, so the name signed as president of the New York 
Indemnity, which company made a re- MOVING DAYS FOR THE OCEAN 
Ives, president of the Aetna Markable production record in a short a 
Insurance Co., will be president of the period of time, there has been much 


Century Indemnity, and there is con- 
siderable interest in the insurance busi- 
ness as to the Home Office personnel of 
the casualty company. 


Hearings on Compulsory Auto 
Cover Set by N. J. Legislature 
Two public hearings on compulsory 
automobile insurance in New Jersey will 
conclude the deliberations of the legisla- 





William. Street Interested in E. M. Lin- 
vile’s Change; Joins Marsh & 
McLennan Organization 
The publication in’ Tur Eastern 
Unperwrirers last week that E. M. Lin- 


speculation as to what move Mr. Linville 
would make. 

At the time he resigned his health 
was not so good and his physician ad- 
vised him to rest for a time as he had 
been working too hard. He went to the 
New Jersey seashore for a time. He has 
now fully recovered his health and_ his 
alliance with Marsh & McLennan is one 
that is pleasant to him. 


Mr. Linville is a natural born sales- 


United States Casualty Company, 
New York, 
Edison S. Lott, President, ha 
good openings for two depart. 


80 Maiden Lane, 





ment heads. Address, in Writing, 


giving experience and salary «. 





Head Offices Go to No. 1 Park Aven 
N. Y., Where 75,000 Square Feet 
Have Been Leased 


De ee. 


tributing members, now has twenty regu- — tee 
lar members, the Columbia Casualty and — ot 


the Kagle Indemnity having been clected 


during the year and the American Em 
ployers having been elected a member 
at this meeting. A 


COMPENSATION ACT CHANGES 
Senator James S. Truman, of the 41st 
district, has introduced bills in the cur 


and 


MOVEMENT SPREADS 
resolution 
of compulsory automobile liability leg 
islation 
the general assembly of 
if convened 


Was 


Commissiones 
Motor 


secretary. 


Sunday night of pleuro-pneumonia after 
a brief illness. Mr. Clark was well known 
in the casualty field and was one of the 
pioneers of the old N. Y. Plate Glass Co. 
when FE. R. Kennedy was its president. 
He leaves a widow and two daughters. 


William LL. Dill 


Department is 


Vehicle 


looking to the passage 


offices in Los Angeles. 
tive is Lee A. 


U. S. CASUALTY IN BOSTON 


scheduled to be offered in 


be ol R. S. Hoffman & Co., 111 Milk Street, president of the Pacific 
; ) of Virginia when Soston, has been appointed general agent who plans to start the 
in biennial session this for the U. S. Casualty to write all lines 


Branch of the Ocean A¢. 
cident & Guarantee at 114 Fifth Ate 
New York, will soon be located in the 
new No. 1 Park Avenue Building wher 
75,000 square feet of space have ey 
leased for a long period of years. This 
exceeds the accommodations at the olf 
ifth Avenue quarters by 23,000 square 


Organization In Which Lee A. Phillip; 
Is a Leader Will Be Called the 
Pacific Indemnity 

The Pacific Indemnity has been incor- 
porated on the Pacific Coast with home 
Its chief execu 
Phillips, executive vice- 
Mutual 
company with 
$1,000,000 capital and a like amount in 





HK 
i 


Life, 


stockholders 


It will write 


rent session that would amend sections week, in the Boston territory. This is an ad- surplus. The new company will include 
24 and 25 of the workmen's compensation ditional general agency connection for among its directors and 
act. The new provisions would require The Royal Exchange is now licensed Boston and does not interfere in any some of the most prominent capitalists 
lump sum, instead of periodic payments to write burglary insurance, Its license way with the present arrangement with and bankers on the Coast. 
and relate to the care and treatment of — has been issued by the Dominion De- Jordan, Lovett & Co., who have repre- automobile and casualty 


injured employes. 


partinent 


of 


Insurance of Canada. sented the company for many years. 


insurance !as 
well as surety and fidelity bonds. 











The LONDON orites: 


Accident, Automobile Liability, Auto- 
mobile Property Damage, Automobile 
Collision. 

Burglary. 


Contractors’ Contingent Liability, Con- 
tractors’ Liability, Credit. 


Electrical Machinery Breakage, Eleva- 
tor Liability, Elevator Property 
Damage, Employers’ Liability, Engine 
Breakage. 


Fly-wheel Breakage. 


General Liability, Golf and Game, 
Group Accident and Sickness. 

Health, Hold-Up. 

Landlords’ Liability, Larceny. 

Liability, 


Manufacturers’ Marine 


Liability. 


Owners’ Liability, Owners’ Construction 
Liability. 


Plate Glass, Public Liability. 
Salary, Steam Boiler. 


Teams Liability, Teams 
Damage, Theatre, Theft. 


Use and Occupancy. 


Property 


Workmen’s Compensation. 


Workmen’s Collective. 
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THE SUPER-SERVICE COMPANY 











In some way many companies fall short of either the agent’s require- 
ments or his expectations, but— 


You never hear a “LONDON?” agent say that about his company and, 
what is more you never hear a real, honest agent, representing a competing 
company say it either, because— 


The “LONDON?” is the best all-around casualty company in America 
and the records prove it. 


No Double Headers—We Do Not Compete With Our Own Agents. 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 


C. M. BERGER 
United States Manager 


UNITED STATES BOARD 
F. W. LAWSON—Chairman 


P. Beresford, U. S. Mgr., Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., of London - - - - - New York 
D. R. Forgan, Vice Chairman, National Bank of Republic - - - - - - - Chicago 
Fred L. Gray, of Fred L. Gray Co., Gen. Agents - - - - - - - - - Minneapolis 
W. C. Potter, President, Guaranty Trust Company of New York - - - - New York 
Geo. D. Webb, of Conkling, Price & Webb, Gen. Agents - - - - - - - Chicago 
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THE INDEPENDENCE COMPANIES 


Home Offices— PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLES H. HOLLAND, President 


Casualty Insurance * Surety Bonds 
Fire Insurance Phidadeiphie 
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These Companies maintain Human Relations with their Agents, Brokers and Policyholders 
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ALWAYS PROGRESSIVE 
Always a Pioneer 


Some of the Many Forward Steps Taken by The Travelers in the 
Field of Accident, Life and Casualty Insurance 


1864—Wrote the first Accident Policy in America. 1907__Further developed the mutltiple-line plan by writing 
1865—First issued the Guaranteed Low Cost Plan of Life In- property damage lines. 

surance. 1913—Developed Insurance Annuity-65 policy, combining 
1865—Pioneered in the sale of railway accident ticket insurance. ‘old age protection with life insurance 
1872—Pioneered in the sale of accident insurance to railway 1913—Pioneered Group Life Insurance. 

and industrial employees with premiums collec'ed on 1914—Pioneered Whcelesale Insurance. 


the payroll order deduction plan. 

1884—First announced the Coupon Annuity, the first contract 
to combine insurance with a guaranteed income in old 
age. 

1889—First Life Company to write 
Liability Insurance. 

1889—First issued insurance con- 
tracts payable in instalments. 

1892—Pioneered increasing Life Pol- 
icy, guaranteeing additional 
benefits in twenty years. 

1894—Pioneered in accident pre- 
vention by inspection; that 
insurance is more than indem- 
nity for loss. 

1898—-Started wriling Automobile 
Liability Insurance on Teams 
Forms. 

1901—Wrote first Automobile Liabil- 
ity policy in America. 

1901—Pieneered guaranteed prem- 
ium reduction contracts. 


1914—First announcement of Salary Allotment Plan. 


1915—Organized Assoctated Companies to write coal mining 
risks. 


1917—Pioncered extensionof coverage 
by Associated Companies to in 
clude prohibited risks (muni- 
tion factories engaged on war 
orders). 

1919—Wrote first Aircraft Liability 
Policy. Announced first com- 
plete aire aft program. 

1919—Passed billion mark in life 
insurance in force. 


alt ea life insurance bin 
er. 


1922-—Announced June fo Life 
Policyholders, offering neu 
insurance loold policyholders 
without med cal examination. 


1922—Issued first life insurance cou- 
pon binder. 


1922—Featured monthly premium 
plan of life insurance. 


1903—Pioneered in the systematic 
selection and _ training of 





agents. 1922—Pioneered Salary Allotment 
1904—Pioneered the Permanent Plan on monthly premium 

Total Disability Provision basis. 

with Life Insurance. (First premium waiver benefit.) 1922—Pioneered Permanent Total Disability income to date 
1904—Organized the first formal Department of Engineering from inception of disability. 

— to reduce the number and severity of 1922—Passed two billion life insurance in force. 

accidents. 


1906—Originated the plan of issuing substandard business 1925—Issued Life Expectancy policy. 


rated by a mortality percentage. 1925—Passed three billion mark life insurance in foree. 
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THe Travecers InsuRANCE CoMPpANY 


THe Trawecers INDEM™NIry COMPANY Tue TRAVELERS Fire INsuRANCE COMPANY 
LIFE L. F. BUTLER, PRESIDENT FIRE 
ACCIDENT Hartford, Connecticut WINDSTORM 
LIABILITY HEALTH AUTOMOBILE STEAM BOILER COMPENSATION GROUP BURGLARY PLATE GLASS AIRCRAFT MACHINERY INLAND MARINE 


Largest Accident Company, Largest Liability Company, Largest Compensation 
Company, Largest Automobile Casualty Insurance Company, Sixth 
Largest Life Company, and Largest Multiple line 
Insurance Company in America. 
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